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EDITORIAL NOTE 


As we announced last month, the June issue of THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY will be a special Oxford num- 
ber. It will include a philosophical symposium, to which 
Isaiah Berlin, Stuart Hampshire, Iris Murdoch and 
Anthony Quinton will contribute. Contributors will 
include A. Alvarez, Maurice Charlton, Austin Farrer, 
John Hale, James Joll, R. McManigal, W. W. Robson, 


and others. 

As we have had to disappoint many inquirers who 
have asked for copies of the Cambridge special number 
since the second edition sold out, we advise readers to 


order the Oxford number now. 
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Yalta 


G. F. Hudson 


record of the Yalta conference has plainly been a move 

in the political game rather than a concession to the 
claims of historical scholarship. Since the decision to publish 
was taken in disregard of protests from Britain, it has also 
caused considerable annoyance on this side of the Atlantic. It 
is nevertheless all to the good that we now have a complete 
record of this supremely important conference, and it would be 
better still if we had the British text too. There is a strong case 
for the view that in a democracy the public has the right to 
know ten years after the event how its leaders conducted them- 
selves in such great affairs, particularly when another top-level 
conference between the same powers is now in prospect. 

In one sense there is nothing mysterious about Yalta, for the 
principal decisions taken were announced at the time, and the 
secret treaty with regard to Russia’s entry into the war against 
Japan was published a year later. The problem for the his- 
torian is to discover the assumptions, motive and calculations 
in the minds of those who came to these decisions, and in this 
respect the policy of the British representatives at Yalta is con- 
siderably less intelligible than that of either the Soviet or the 
American leaders. It is fairly plain what Stalin wanted — which 
was in the main identical with what he got. The aspirations 
and purposes of Roosevelt are somewhat less clear, but there is 
a great deal of evidence on his state of mind at the time, and 
given the extraordinary delusions which he cherished with 
regard to the nature of the Soviet régime, his general attitude 
at Yalta affords no cause for astonishment. Churchill, on the 
other hand, appears to have had a far better understanding of 
the trend of events in Europe, and in view of the fact that 
British interests at that time were much more at stake than 
American in the continental balance of power, the British 
position in the Yalta negotiations is indeed hard to comprehend. 


[= recent publication of the State Department’s full 
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The central issue at Yalta — and indeed the central issue for 
the future of Europe — was the Polish question. Churchill states 
in his memoirs that ‘Poland had been the most urgent reason 
for the Yalta conference’, and more of the time of the conference 
was spent on this subject than on any other. The situation just 
before the conference was that Britain and America on the 
one hand and Russia on the other were respectively according 
recognition to two rival authorities as the legal government of 
Poland. Britain and America maintained diplomatic relations 
with the government which had been set up in France, with 
constitutional continuity from the Polish pre-war government, 
after the territory of Poland had been overrun by the German 
and Russian armies in September 1939. After the collapse of 
France in 1940 this government moved to London. At the time 
of the Yalta conference it had the allegiance of more than 
150,000 Polish troops fighting under Allied commands on the 
Western Front or in Italy. Within Poland it controlled a 
political organization representing all Polish parties except the 
Communists — the so-called Underground State - and a 
military resistance force known as the Home Army, a large 
part of which, however, had been destroyed in the Warsaw 
rising of August-September 1944. 

The other authority was the so-called Lublin Committee, a 
body of Communists and fellow-travellers set up in Polish 
territory from which the Germans had been driven by the 
advancing Russian army early in 1944. It was headed by 
Bierut, a former Comintern agent who had adopted Soviet 
citizenship. The key figure in the group was another Soviet 
citizen of Polish origin who had served for many years in the 
Soviet secret police and was now sent to Poland to organize a 
similar force there. Stalin put these puppets in charge of the 
civil administration wherever the Germans were driven out, 
but he did not immediately give them recognition as a govern- 
ment. He was aware that they had no popular support in 
Poland and his aim was to amalgamate them with a section of 
the London Government in such a way as to provide the sem- 
blance of a broadly based coalition while retaining the sub- 
stance of power in Communist hands. For this purpose he 
opened negotiations through intermediaries with the Prime 
Minister of the London Government, Mikolajczyk. He had not 
had any direct contact with the latter since he broke off diplo- 
matic relations with the London Government in April 1943 on 
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account of the Polish proposal for an investigation of the Katyn 
corpses by the International Red Cross (Russo-Polish relations 
having previously been broken off when the Russians invaded 
Poland in 1939 and resumed when the German invasion of 
Russia kicked Stalin into the anti-Hitler coalition in 1941), but 
Mikolajczyk was anxious for a reconciliation and the British 
and American Governments were eager to heal what Churchill 
called ‘the festering sore of Soviet-Polish affairs’. Mikolajczyk 
twice flew to Moscow (in August and October 1944) to negoti- 
ate, but could not find a basis of agreement with Stalin. The 
Soviet terms were that the Polish President Rackiewicz should 
resign and that Mikolajczyk should reconstruct his Cabinet so 
as to give a majority of the ministries, including control of the 
army and police, to the Communists. Mikolajczyk was also 
required to cede to Russia without delay and in advance of a 
post-war peace conference approximately half the territory of 
pre-war Poland, Poland to be compensated later with territory 
to be taken from Germany. The territorial issue was distinct 
from that of the composition of the Polish government, but was 
closely bound up with it because a high proportion of the 
Polish troops serving in the West came from the eastern part of 
Poland which had been annexed by Russia in the partition 
agreed with Hitler in 1939, and many of them had had their 
families deported to Siberia; recognition of the Russian 
annexation would therefore inevitably produce such dissen- 
sions as to disintegrate the war-time political unity of non- 
Communist Poles hitherto maintained by the London Govern- 
ment. Mikolajczyk finally rejected the Soviet terms, but he was 
blamed by a majority of his Cabinet colleagues for going as far 
as he had in negotiating with Russia, and on November 24th, 
1944, he resigned; he was replaced as Prime Minister by the 
Socialist leader Arciszewski, who refused further negotiation 
on the Soviet demands. Stalin then informed Roosevelt that 
he was about to recognize the Lublin Committee as the Pro- 
visional Government of Poland. Roosevelt replied asking him 
to delay the act of recognition until the matter could be dis- 
cussed at the conference of the Big Three, which was to take 
place at Yalta in five weeks’ time. Stalin, however, answered 
that, much as he would like to oblige Roosevelt, he was unable 
to do so, because the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet had 
already decided on recognition. Stalin, it appeared, had no 
control or influence over the Supreme Soviet. Formal Soviet 
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recognition was extended to the Lublin Committee for New 
Year’s Day of 1945. 

The British and American Governments were thus con- 
fronted with a fait accompl: ix Poland, and were themselves left 
with commitments to a government and army in exile which 
the Russians would not permit to return to their ‘liberated’ 
country. At Yalta, therefore, Roosevelt and Churchill had three 
possible courses of action. They could agree to withdraw recog- 
nition from the Polish Government in London and transfer it 
to the Lublin Committee as it stood. They could take up the 
position that only the Polish people expressing its will through 
free elections was entitled to decide between the two rival 
governments, and that until such elections were held they saw 
no reason to withdraw recognition from the government which 
they had acknowledged as representative of Poland throughout 
the period of the war with Germany. Or they could bargain for 
a compromise solution providing a basis for a new coalition 
government which each of the Big Three could recognize. But 
if such a compromise were to mean in reality anything more 
than a disguise for Communist rule over Poland, it was essential 
that the non-Communist element should have at the very least 
parity with the Communists and that control of the army and 
police should be somehow neutralized. It was further essential 
that, if the new government were to receive de jure recognition 
before the holding of elections, the three powers should guar- 
antee the freedom of these elections and agree on a procedure 
for supervising them. But neither of these minimum conditions 
was fulfilled at Yalta. The agreement reached on the Polish 
question made no reference at all to the government which 
had led Poland’s war effort for five and a half years, but merely 
declared that ‘the Provisional Government which is now func- 
tioning in Poland [i.e. the Lublin Committee] should be 
reorganized on a broader democratic basis, with the inclusion 
of democratic leaders from Poland itself and from Poles abroad’ ; 
this ‘reorganized’ government would be ‘pledged to the holding 
of free and unfettered elections as soon as possible’, but the 
powers gave no undertaking to see that it carried out its promise. 
In the government which after prolonged haggling was finally 
formed at the beginning of July, and accepted by Britain and 
America as fulfilling the terms of the Yalta agreement, the 
Lublin Committee retained three-quarters of the Cabinet seats 
including the premiership and the ministries of the army and 
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police. The elections that were to be held ‘as soon as possible’ 
were not held until 1947, and then they were rigged by the 
Communists with every known device of violence and fraud; 
when the British and American governments protested that the 
Yalta pledge had been broken, Moscow replied that it was a 
matter of Polish domestic jurisdiction in which no foreign state 
had any right to interfere. 

The Yalta conference was decisive for this outcome, ‘but the 
agreement by which Britain and America in effect jettisoned 
the independent Polish Government in favour of a Communist 
régime of Russian creation reflected long-term trends of policy 
which can be traced back for two years before Yalta. As far as . 
Roosevelt was concerned, the year 1943 saw the development 
of his idea of a post-war government of the world by a direc- 
torate of America, Britain and Russia which would settle the 
affairs of weaker nations without regard for their sovereignty. 
In his record of a conversation between the President and the 
British Foreign Secretary on the latter’s visit to Washington in 
March 1943, Hopkins noted: 

The President said that, after all, the big powers would 
have to decide what Poland should have, and that he, the 
President, did not intend to go to the peace conference and 
bargain with Poland or the other small states; as far as Poland 
is concerned, the important thing is to set it up in a way that 
will help maintain the peace of the world. 

It was arguable on these premises that, as Polish resistance to 
Russian demands was causing so much tension and unpleasant- 
ness, the peace of the world would be best served by compelling 
the Poles to submit, and so it is not altogether surprising that 
when Mikolajczyk went to Washington in June 1944, Roosevelt 
urged him to give way on all disputed points, telling him that 
‘when a thing becomes unavoidable one should adapt oneself 
to it’ and that there were ‘five times as many Russians as Poles’. 

The British attitude might have been expected, for several 
reasons, to be more favourable to the cause of Polish national 
independence. Britain had gone to war in 1939 at least 
nominally to preserve Poland from conquest, and though the 
treaty of alliance with Poland was not operative against Russia, 
the restoration of Poland as an independent state was supposed 
to be a British war aim. There was, moreover, the close com- 
radeship in arms which had existed for nearly two years before 
either Russia or America were in the war against Hitler, 
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particularly after the fall of France, when the Polish Govern- 
ment had spurned Reynaud’s offer to include the Polish army in 
the terms of the French surrender and had asked Churchill for 
shipping to bring it to England. Further, Churchill was far 
more aware than Roosevelt of the danger of a Soviet domina- 
tion of Europe through Communist satellite states; the 
Americans, he complains in his war memoirs, ‘were very slow 
in realizing the upsurge of Communist influence which slid on 
before, as well as followed, the onward march of the mighty 
armies directed from the Kremlin’. Nor was he under any 
illusions with regard to the origins and character of the Lublin 
Committee, whose leaders he met on his visit to Moscow in 
October 1944. ‘It was soon plain’, he writes, 


that the Lublin Poles were mere pawns of Russia. They had 
learned and rehearsed their part so carefully that even their 
masters evidently felt they were overdoing it. For instance, 
M. Bierut, the leader, spoke in these terms: ‘We are here to 
demand on behalf of Poland that Lvov shall belong to Russia. 
This is the will of the Polish people.’ When this had been trans- 
lated from Polish into English and Russian, I looked at Stalin 
and saw an understanding twinkle in his expressive eyes, as 
much as to say, ‘What about that for our Soviet teaching?’ 
. . » Mr Eden formed the worst opinion of the three Lublin 
Poles. 


If, then, Churchill was in the end willing to transfer diplo- 
matic recognition to a government which was only a slightly 
diluted version of the Lublin Committee, it was not because he 
supposed that these people were good Polish patriots who 
merely happened to hold left-wing views. The best explanation 
of his action is perhaps to be found in his own argument in 
defence of it. Referring to the criticism of the Yalta decision on 
Poland in the House of Commons debate, when twenty-five 
members voted against the Government and a junior minister 
resigned, he writes: 

It is easy, after the Germans are beaten, to condemn those 
who did their best to hearten the Russian military effort and 

to keep in harmonious contact with our great Ally who had 

suffered so frightfully. What would have happened if we had 

quarrelled with Russia while the Germans still had two or 
three hundred divisions on the fighting front? 


The effect of such anxieties on the diplomatic performance 
of the Western statesmen at Yalta may be illustrated by the 
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following passage of discussion on Poland from the conference 
record.* 














































y in 
| for MOLOTOV. .. . We think it would be useful to have dis- 
: far cussions on the Polish question on the basis of the present 
ina- government [i.e. the Lublin Committee] being extended. 
the We cannot ignore the fact that the present government 
low exists in Warsaw. It is now at the head of the Polish people 
| on and has great authority. . . . If we wish to reach a prac- 
hty tical end we must take as the basis that the present govern- 
any ment be enlarged. How many and who should be taken in 
alin is the question to be discussed by us. . . 
ie CHURCHILL. Of course we are at the crucial point of this 
great conference. . . . If we were to brush away the 
London government and lend all our weight to the Lublin 
government, there would be a world outcry. As far as we 
can see, the Poles outside Poland would make a united pro- 
test. We have an army of 150,000 who are fighting bravely. 
That army would not be reconciled to Lublin. It would 
regard our action in transferring recognition as a betrayal. 
. . . Before His Majesty’s Government could leave its pre- 
sent position on continuing recognition of the London 
government we would have to be satisfied that the new 
government was fairly representative of the Polish nation. 
. . » Our doubts would be removed by elections with full 
secret ballot and free candidacies to be held in Poland. But 
lo- it is the transfer before then that is causing so much anxiety 
tly SO WR. + < » s ; 
h ROOSEVELT. From another hemisphere I should like to say 
e ; : 
that we are agreed on free elections. The only problem is 
ho how to govern in the meantime for a relatively few months. 
on STALIN. .. . We are agreed to the fact that the Polish 
in Government must be democratically elected. It is much 
on better to have a government based on free elections. But 
ve until now the war has prevented elections. The day for them 
er is near, until then we must deal with the Provisional 
Government. .. . 
ROOSEVELT. How long before elections could be held? 
STALIN. In about one month unless there is a catastrophe on 
the front and the Germans defeat us. I do not think this 
will happen. 
CHURCHILL. Free elections would, of course, settle the worries 
* State Department record, notes by Matthews, Fifth Plenary Meeting, 
e February 8th. A slightly abbreviated version is in Churchill, The Second 





World War, Vol. VI, p. 330-33. 
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of the British Government at least. That would supersede 
at a stroke all questions of legality. Of course, we must not 
ask anything that would impair military operations. But if 
it is possible to learn the opinion of the population in Poland 
in one or even two months, no one could object. 

ROOSEVELT. That is why it is worth pursuing the subject. I 
move that we adjourn our talks until to-morrow. I suggest 
that meanwhile the matter be referred to the three Foreign 
Secretaries. They are very effective. 


The three Foreign Secretaries were indeed effective, but not 
for the purpose of arranging early Polish elections. It is clear 
that Stalin committed a serious tactical blunder in saying that 
elections could be held in Poland within a month. What he had 
in mind was no doubt a demonstration of popular support for 
Lublin Committee to be arranged by the N K V D before any 
Western observers could enter Poland; on grounds of Soviet 
military security none had so far been admitted. But by offering 
elections at such an early date, Stalin gave the Western states- 
men the opportunity to put him in a dilemma by taking him at 
his word; they could demand a three-power commission to 
observe the elections and at the same time excuse themselves 
from further consideration of the conflicting claims of the two 
Polish governments on the ground that it was not worth 
discussing a matter which the Poles themselves were going to 
decide in four weeks. But the whole point of the situation was 
that neither then nor later on could Stalin afford to have really 
free elections in Poland; they would inevitably have swept his 
Lublin puppets into the political dustbin. What he needed was 
withdrawal of Anglo-American recognition from the Polish 
Government in London and its transfer to an ‘enlarged’ Lublin 
Committee before any elections were held. If elections were to 
be held before the transfer of recognition, they would make the 
transfer politically impossible, for the rigging could not be 
concealed from the Western observers — or, if they were 
excluded from Poland, the effect would be even worse. Fortu- 
nately for Stalin, however, the British and American represen- 
tatives were not seeking to embarrass him in any way. Since 
the Western aim was to ‘hearten the Russian military effort’ and 
to ‘keep in harmonious contact with our great Ally’, no advan- 
tage was taken of Stalin’s tactical slip. At the meeting of the 
Foreign Ministers and the Plenary Session next day no attempt 
was made to follow up the suggestion of Polish elections within 
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a month; all the discussion was devoted to a formula for 
‘broadening’ — the Western statesmen seem to have preferred 
this word to ‘enlarging’ — the Lublin Committee. 

It would certainly have been risky, as Churchill says, to 
‘quarrel with Russia while the Germans still had two or three 
hundred divisions on the fighting front’. But was the risk greater 
for the British and Americans than for the Russians themselves? 
The assumption made by the Western statesmen was apparently 
that they could not afford to quarrel with the Russians, but that 
the Russians could afford to quarrel with them. It was, after all, 
the Kremlin that had forced the conflict over Poland by setting 
up and recognizing de jure a Communist Polish government in 
opposition to the government with which the Western Allies 
had been co-operating throughout the war and with which 
Russia herself had maintained diplomatic relations for a year 
and a half. Stalin now required the Western Allies to repudiate 
the London Government, and they were full of anxiety lest 
refusal to do so should provoke his wrath. But supposing that 
the Western Allies had firmly declined to transfer recognition 
until the Polish people had had the opportunity to choose for 
itself, what terrible consequences would have followed ? Would 
Stalin have refused to co-operate further in the war against 
Germany and allowed Hitler to concentrate his forces against 
the West? Or would he, after crushing the Germans, have 
ordered his troops to advance westward and attack the British 
and Americans? The Soviet army, formidable as it was, was 
dependent on American Lease-Lend supplies for its capacity to 
wage war. For the post-war rehabilitation of the devastated 
Soviet economy Stalin depended partly on reparations from 
Germany and partly on UN RRA supplies coming almost 
entirely from America and Commonwealth countries; if he had 
not fought the war against Hitler to a finish, he would have got 
no reparations even from Eastern Germany, and if he had 
quarrelled seriously with the Western Powers, he would have 
got neither reparations from Western Germany nor U NR RA 
supplies. He was not really in any position to impose terms on 
the West. He was, it is true, in military occupation of Poland 
and other East European countries, but he had no means of 
compelling the West to legitimize his puppet creations. It is true 
also that Roosevelt told Stalin that he did not think Congress 
would consent to keeping American troops in Germany for 
more than two years after the end of the war, but this does not 
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mean, as has recently been argued,* that American isolationism 
ruled out any settlement which did not give the Soviet Union a 
preponderance in European affairs. The American people 
naturally did not see any reason for prolonged American 
policing of a totally disarmed Germany when Russia, Britain 
and France were available near at hand for the job, but a 
recognized new threat to the independence of European nations 
would have been quite another matter, and American willing- 
ness to participate in a collective security system which had, at 
least on paper, more ‘teeth’ in it than the old League of Nations 
was proof of a mood very different from that of 1919. If Roose- 
velt had done nothing to prepare American opinion for a 
possible need to oppose Russia, but had on the contrary used 
the resources of war-time censorship and propaganda to conceal 
the truth about events in Europe from the public, that was his 
own fault and cannot be blamed on an incurable American 
isolationism which deprived him of freedom of action. In 
strategic and economic terms it is nonsense to say that the 
Western Powers were ‘negotiating from weakness’; their only 
weakness was a weakness of the will. 

It may be argued, however, that it did not really matter 
what the Western Allies did about Poland, that Russia had 
created a fait accompli that could not be altered without war, 
and that diplomatic recognition of the new régime was a mere 
formality which made no difference one way or the other. 
But the vigour with which the Soviet leaders pressed for their 
‘solution’ of the Polish question shows that they at any rate did 
not regard legal recognition as unimportant. With military 
forces which in the last stages of the war were themselves to 
some extent out of hand, the Soviet Government was embark- 
ing on the project of imposing Communist ascendancy on a 
group of European countries in the teeth of strong political 
resistance; it was in great danger of biting off more than it 
could chew. The prime need was to convince all the forces 
resistant to Communism in Eastern Europe that the West had 
abandoned them, that they could not in future hope for any 
moral or diplomatic support from the Western democracies 
and must submit unreservedly to Soviet dictation. The Yalta 
agreement accomplished this for Russia not only in Poland, 
but in all the countries where Soviet satellization was in progress. 


* By R. H. S. Crossman in The New Statesman, March 26th, 1955. 
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If we turn from Europe to the Far East, the same complete 
disregard for the sovereignty of a weaker Allied nation is to be 
found in Roosevelt’s secret bargain with Stalin for the latter’s 
entry into the Pacific war, ata price to be paid not only by 
Japan, but also by China. For this deal at any rate Britain bears 
no responsibility except that of signature; it was negotiated 
without consultation with the British representatives at Yalta — 
or indeed of the American Secretary of State, whom the 
President did not allow to participate. The Chinese Govern- 
ment was kept in complete ignorance of the trade in Chinese 
sovereign rights that was going on. Roosevelt undertook to 
obtain Chiang Kai-shek’s concurrence at a later date, but it 
was laid down that the Soviet claims should be ‘unquestionably 
fulfilled’ after the war —- which meant that if the Chinese 
refused their consent, as they had done to a similar secret 
treaty at the Paris Peace Conference in 1919, Russia would be 
entitled to take the concessions by force. The stock defence for 
this action of Roosevelt’s is that he was under pressure from 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff to get Russia into the war against 
Japan. But, as head of the American Government, the Presi- 
dent was responsible for the adjustment between strategy and 
political ends. The question was whether it was worth while to 
bribe Russia at the expense of China to enter a war in which 
she was still neutral, when the original aim of American policy 
had been to preserve the independence and integrity of China, 
and Japan, with her naval power irretrievably destroyed by the 
battle of the Leyte Gulf, was already cut off from all her over- 
seas conquests. In the Far East, however, even more than in 
Europe, the slogan of unconditional surrender had become a 
substitute for coherent thinking about the aims for which the 
war was being fought. The policy of unconditional surrender 
as the one absolute objective enabled British and American 
statesmen to dispense with clear formulations of their own 
purposes and to avoid facing the fact that the three powers had 
no common aspiration beyond the breaking of Hitler’s power. 
Similarly, all the talk about the unity of the Big Three merely 
served to conceal the fact that there was no unity except in so far 
as the Western Powers kept on placating Russia by concessions. 

Many people in this country are resentful if it is said that 
Poland was betrayed at Yalta. Chambers’ Twentieth Century Dic- 
tionary, however, defines the verb ‘betray’ as ‘to give up trea- 
cherously; to let go basely or weakly’, and that seems a very 
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fair description of what was done at Yalta. Poland, after all, 
was the only nation that was Britain’s fighting ally from the 
first day of the war to the last. Britain was thankful in 1940 
when a Pole rejected the French offer to include the Polish army 
in the surrender of France with the statement that ‘we are a 
nation that does not capitulate’, but four years later the Poles 
were being blamed because they refused to allow Stalin to 
nominate their Cabinet ministers. No promises were too good 
for the Poles when their fighter pilots were flying with the 
RAF in the Battle of Britain, but in 1945 British statesmen 
signed away the independence of Poland as part ofa bargain with 
a power which in 1940 had been supplying oil and manganese 
to the Nazi war machine. In 1940 King George VI went to the 
airport to receive the President of Poland as the only man in 
the world who was bringing an organized army to reinforce 
the defence of Britain in her hour of mortal peril; in 1945 a 
British Ambassador presented his credentials to a Soviet 
citizen whose rule had been imposed on Poland by Soviet force. 

If one does such things, one should at least get some solid 
advantage out of it. But in return for complicity in the con- 
quest of a loyal Allied nation the Western Powers at Yalta 
accepted payment mainly in post-dated cheques that were never 
honoured. Stalin’s immediately payable concessions amounted 
to very little; for example, he agreed to the Western proposal 
that the French should have an occupation zone in Germany, 
but it was to be carved out of the zones already allocated to 
America and Britain. Stalin kept his promise to enter the war 
against Japan, but his intervention was in the event super- 
fluous for Japan’s surrender and merely provided leverage for 
Communist revolution in China and Korea. It is not a balance 
sheet that would have impressed Machiavelli. If by standards 
of honour and decency Western diplomacy at Yalta was 
shameful, by standards of Realpolitik it was ill-calculated, 
gullible and inept. ‘Be good, sweet maid, if not, be clever,’ 
the poet might have said. But the story of Yalta is a record of 
policy that was neither good nor clever. 
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How Unfair are Incomes? 


Robin Marris 


important determinant of the quality and quantity of 

natural justice prevailing in a society. In a police state, 
some people are unjustly imprisoned, tortured or put to death, 
but they are normally only a small fraction of the total popula- 
tion. In a democracy, if the judges are corrupt, some people 
will unjustly lose law suits which by any other criterion they 
should have won, but few of us ever have law suits. If however 
a whole class of people is grossly underpaid, relatively to 
another class, millions are affected, and they are affected 
throughout their lives. So too are their children. (In making 
this point I am not implying that I believe that a police state 


[in distribution of economic rewards is by far the most 


can be partly justified if it has a fair distribution of income.) 
The topic of income distribution therefore is one of the most 
important topics in all social science. Professor Barbara 
Wootton believes * that the revealed hierarchy of earned in- 
comes in this country is crazy. So, in a general way, do I. (See 
Table of Incomes at the end of this article.) Professor Wootton’s 
specific criticisms are that: 


(1) the grading of the distribution is far more steep than can 
possibly be explained in terms of the known distribution of 
ability (the scientific quality of the analysis supporting this 
argument in the book is not too good, but few in their heart 
of hearts can doubt the conclusion). 

(2) nor can the distribution really be explained in terms 
of supply and demand. 

(3) variations in pay are not ad¢quately offset by 
variations in the unpleasantness and other aspects of the 
work (e.g. hours). Indeed the most interesting and pleasant 
jobs are the best paid and also the ones with the shortest 


* The Social Foundations of Wage Policy, Allen & Unwin, London, 1955, 
PP. 190, 155. 
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hours and the longest holidays. Generally, to him that hath 
shall be given. 

(4) geographical variations in collectively negotiated 
wage rates are obviously erratic and irrational. 

(5) the differentiation between men’s and women’s wages 
is far greater than can be explained by the economic factors 
conventionally adduced for this purpose. 

(6) the distribution of reward is insufficiently egalitarian 
generally. (Professor Wootton deplores the political retreat 
from egalitarianism.) 


Professor Wootton is concerned only with earned incomes; 
with wages and salaries before tax. She is concerned with the 
rationale of the distribution of pre-tax earned incomes, not 
with the total distribution of living standards in this country. 
But her discussion ranges over the whole hierarchy; she is not 
merely concerning herself with ‘wages’ alone. She constantly, 
most entertainingly, but also part seriously, makes points about 
situations at one end of the scale by reference to the corre- 
sponding situation at the other. 


One may search in vain for the rational compound of skill, 
responsibility, effort and working conditions of a system 
which would explain why the ward sister in a general 
hospital should be paid (at the top of her scale) about one- 
sixth of the salary of the Dean of Westminster; why the male 
probation officer should start at about one-quarter of the 
top Transatlantic air pilots’ rate, and at his maximum just 
past the starting rate of a University Lecturer in Greek; or 
why the sub-officer in the Fire Brigade should end a little 
above where the graduate school teacher began, and the 
police constable after six years’ experience get for his full- 
time employment about five-sixths of the salary of a part- 
time Governor of the BBC. (Page 146.) 


The most important of the ‘curiosities’ which Professor 
Wootton uncovers are largely among the higher groups and it 
is therefore important to realize that, statistically, these groups 
form a small proportion of the whole. 

From a book with many quotable passages the following 
best sums up the whole: 


Nor is there anything particularly admirable in the social 
aspects of the present wage and salary structure. Its best 
defence, as we have seen, is the fact that it exists. In spite of 
some tendency for manual-working occupations to gain 
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upon the lower professions, and unskilled workers to gain 
upon the skilled, that structure, still as a whole, follows 
more than anything else the rule that to him that hath shall 
be given. The well-paid jobs are those in which satisfaction 
is to be found in the work itself; and by and large these are 
also the jobs with long periods of notice, good holidays and 
prospects of comfortable superannuation. From top to 
bottom inequalities are still great; and these inequalities 
must carry the lion’s share of responsibility for the division 
of our society into a hierarchy of social classes, a division 
which (as those who see its consequences at close quarters 
cannot fail to observe) still has to its discredit a heavy toll of 
unhappiness and discomforture, as well as wasted ability — 
fashionable though it may be to pretend that class distinctions 
have either disappeared or ceased to matter. 

Throughout the major part of her book Professor Wootton 
appears to be arguing that the explanation of the structure as 
she finds it is largely ‘non-economic’. Economic forces in the 
ordinary sense have little influence on the wage structure which 
is largely determined by conventional ideas of what ‘ought’ to 
be: supply and demand have hardly anything to do with it. 
Now this is the vulgar form of her argument. And it is severely 
qualified at the conclusion: 

The purpose of the preceding chapters has been to show 
the contemporary wage and salary structure of this 
country as the accumulated deposit laid down by a rich mix- 
ture of economic and social forces, operating through 
considerable periods of history. . . . At every point the 
economic and sociological forces act and react on one 
another to produce this result which is quite inexplicable if 
either is left out of the reckoning. (Page 161.) 


This unimpeachable conclusion is somewhat marred by the 
fact that in the earlier sections of the book Professor Wootton 
has indulged in the irritating habit of setting up a caricature of 
contemporary theory (in this case economic theory) and then 
lustily belabouring the guy as an embellishment to her own 
prose. Fortunately, as this is in no sense a professional review 
of the book as such, I am spared the embarrassment of dealing 
in detail with the caricature, and also that of commenting upon 
Professor Wootton’s adventures into statistical analysis. Readers 
may merely be warned to treat all references in the text to 
such things as ‘the canons of orthodox wage theory’ as if they 
were not there, as a set of unnecessary nervous mannerisms 
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which do not in the least affect the validity of the substantive 
argument. The general effect of the book is that Professor 
Wootton concentrates on the sociological side of the ‘rich mix- 
ture’ and says less about the economic side: in particular she 
is extremely incomplete in her discussion of the process of action 
and reaction. In its best form her sociological argument runs 
as follows. There is a powerful underlying hierarchical instinct 
in our attitudes to wage questions. Most people believe that 
those who stand higher in the general social hierarchy of jobs 
should be paid more and receive better conditions generally 
than those who stand lower. In particular there is a hard and 
fast presumption that those in responsibility over others should 
be paid more than their subordinates, despite the fact that such 
positions are generally more interesting and pleasant and 
generally more productive of non-pecuniary advantages. The 
different types of occupation have conventional grades of 
economic reward attached to them: the preservation of rela- 
tivities is a powerful tradition. Professional bodies negotiating 
for salary increases point to recent increases in other professions; 
they do not refer to changes in living standards generally. 
Engine drivers complain that they do not receive a great 
enough differential over engine cleaners, and so on. People 
believe in these relativities quite irrespective of the economic 


situation: 


One often hears it said that the wage-earning classes are 
now better off than their colleagues in professional employ- 
ments; though it is less usual to find cases in which holders of 
salaried posts have actually taken steps to transfer them- 
selves to the wage-earning jobs of which they speak so 
enviously. Mr Graham Hutton, for instance, writing in the 
News Chronicle of November 21st, 1949, contrasted the lot of 
a University lecturer with a salary of £15 per week with 
that of an electrician with similar family responsibilities and 
a weekly income of £8, in an article headed ‘Who is Better 
Off?’ On the face of it the question would appear quite 
foolish since fifteen is nearly twice as much as eight. The 
lecturer can only be made out to be poorer than the elec- 
trician by the strange device of treating many of the goods 
and services on which he chooses to spend the excess of his 
income as items to be deducted before the economic position 
of the two parties is compared. (Page 40.) 


The terms of reference for the Danckwerts Award on medical 
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salaries stated that regard should be taken of ‘the increases 
which have taken place in incomes in other professions’ not, 
as Professor Wootton points out, to the movement of other in- 
comes generally. She also notes that in the teaching profession 
the need for ‘enjoyment’ of a life of reasonably high cultural 
standards was reckoned among the proper determinants of 
teachers’ salaries by the Macnair Committee on Teachers. 
Professor Wootton also digs up an interesting case where it was 
agreed to be shocking by one and all that certain supervisors 
on the railways should have to work longer hours than the 
people whom they supervised. 

These social attitudes are divorced from the basic economic 
supply and demand situation. Never have the medical schools 
been under such pressure for admission, never has police 
recruiting been so high and never have engine cleaners been 
so anxious to become engine drivers. And so on. 

It is a further part of Professor Wootton’s argument that we 
are as a nation hypocritical and secretly ashamed of the ex- 
isting hierarchical arrangement. We see that to argue from 
the point of view of crude supply and demand is improper, but 
when we justify the actual system in public we tend to use 
rather specious ethical arguments. And we are secretive about 
our own money income because of our feeling of either guilt 
or shame. Personally I think this latter proposition is exaggera- 
ted, but here are two forceful quotations: 

The structure of Western industrial society is such as 
might only too easily cause sentiments of guilt to become 
attached to this subject. That society is strongly acquisitive: 
it is characterized by an extremely unequal distribution of 
wealth, and by a hierarchical system of social prestige in 
which money plays a major réle; its traditional religion 
blesses the meek and throws grave doubt upon the prospects 
of the rich in any life to come; its political philosophy is 
equalitarian and democratic. Here surely are conflicts enough 
to interest any psychologist! In a nominally Christian 
equalitarian culture, those who have a large share of the 
world’s goods must inevitably feel guilty in face of those who 
have conspicuously less; for it is indeed difficult to square 
the economic and social inequalities of our culture with the 
Christian or the democratic doctrine that a man’s worth 
should be made more by what he is than by what he has. 
(Page 34.) 

The presumed relationship between pay and prestige must 
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account also for the curious arithmetic of arguments such as 
those used by Mr Graham Hutton in his article referred to 
on p. 40. Explicit acknowledgment of class privilege is not in 
keeping with the conventions of this ostensibly democratic 
age: to say that a University lecturer ought, regardless of the 
laws of supply and demand, to enjoy a standard of living, 
superior in some specified degree, to that of an electrician 
would to-day be neither good taste nor good economics. 
The point can therefore only be made by the dubious device 
of attempting to prove that the lecturer at £15 a week is 
actually worse off than the electrician at eight. (Page 70.) 


The proposition that all these social forces do tend to pre-. 
dominate over the economic forces of supply and demand is an 
extremely important one. The sociological theory in the book 
is not fully worked out and indeed the book as a whole must be 
regarded as more of an essay in the field than as a complete 
study, but it is my opinion, nevertheless, that the suggestion 
made is one of the most powerful to appear in the social sciences 
for some time. In my last contribution to this periodical I con- 
cluded by pointing to a conflict between a desire to erase that 
element in the distribution of economic rewards which is 
-attributable to the possession of economic scarcity value 
deriving from factors beyond the control of the individual, and 
the desire to achieve rational organization of production and 
consumption by allowing the prices of different goods to reflect 
their relative contents of human ability of varying scarcity: in 
other words the conflict between natural justice and supply 
and demand. If however our wages pattern is little affected by 
supply and demand, and largely affected, as Professor Wootton 
believes, by a conventional sociological outlook, then all we 
have to do is to find ways and means of propagating or imposing 
a new and fairer pattern of conventions. This, in effect, is what 
Professor Wootton’s final proposals amount to. 


* * * * 


The trouble is, I fear, that brutal economic factors have got 
much more to do with it than Professor Wootton would 
accept, at least in her extremer moments. If there is excess 
demand for a given kind of labour, the wages of that kind do 
tend to rise. If not, it would never be possible, under full 
employment, to rectify shortages. Coal miners are one example, 
dentists another. And there is good general statistical evidence 
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as well. Certainly the social outlook at any one moment pro- 
vides the framework within which supply-and-demand adjust- 
ments must operate, but I would describe the workings of the 
‘rich mixture’ of social and economic factors in a rather 
different way from Professor Wootton’s. 

In the first place, I think initial social inequalities have a 
critical influence on the supply of labour to the different 
occupations. The middle classes supply the middle class 
occupations and so on. Class distinctions limit the economic 
horizon of every child born, by means both material and 
psychological. A high proportion of the young men at my 
college come up on grants or scholarships, but only one or two 
rare cases come from the families where the father worked with 
his hands. This is not just a question of intelligence (although 
because intelligence is partly hereditary it does pay to be born 
into the middle classes), it is a question of the whole atmo- 
sphere and outlook of the home. 

The bright and energetic boy of a family is encouraged to 
do better, he is encouraged to aim for what is conceived by his 
parents to be one rung or perhaps two up the social ladder. 
There is constant one-step movement of this type between 
classes, and within a few generations the position of a family 
may change considerably, but the barrow-boy-to-millionaire 
cases are statistically rare and even rarer the case of the engine- 
driver to don (school teacher to don, yes, but not engine- 
driver, although school teachers have the same income as 
engine drivers). 

When there is general prosperity, when the poor are not 
ground down to the task of keeping going, they begin to raise 
the sights for their children a little more generally. Coal miners 
dissuade their sons from going into the pits, they want them to 
be school teachers or clerks (and so on). It is this fact which 
explains the present increased competition to enter the lower 
of the higher professions, despite the reduction of money income 
differentials. But because of the small size of the classes which 
still do most of the supplying for these jobs, there remains a 
considerable scarcity of people with both the outlook and 
ability to hold interesting positions of leadership and responsi- 
bility. If that were not so, competition from below would soon 
drive down the relative wages paid for such work very much 
further than has happened so far. Thus I think it is the effect of 
class structure on the supply of different kinds of labour which 
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is the most important social factor, combining with the econo- 
mic factors to produce the inegalitarian system which both 
Professor Wootton and I deplore. But my difference of emphasis 
is relevant, because it evidently affects one’s views about the 
remedies. 

I also feel that Professor Wootton plays down the import- 
ance of differences in the organizational strength of collective 
bargaining bodies. For example she suggests that medical 
university teachers are paid more than their non-medical col- 
leagues because modern society attaches more (social) import- 
ance to the care of bodies than of minds. Nonsense. Everyone 
knows that the reason is simply that the doctors have a much 
more aggressive and effective professional organization. How- 
ever, I am certainly not trying to suggest that ‘supply’ factors 
and organizational strength are the final determinants of the 
wage bargain. Under modern conditions, the majority of wage 
bargaining is done collectively and, as Professor Wootton 
points out, many cases:are decided by arbitration (one of her 
best chapters is an analysis of arguments used in arbitration 
courts). Now the result of economic bargaining between two 
single negotiators is likely to be indeterminate within limits; 
that is to say one cannot predict from the basic economic facts 
of the situation alone, where, within certain limits the result 
will fall. It may well be that social conventions do have the 
effect of making collective bargains ‘stick’ at some point within 
the determinate limits, rather than at another; both sides are 
satisfied that a particular result is reasonable because of their 
preconceived social ideas as to the sort of level which is proper. 
In this connection Professor Wootton makes play with the case 
of professional footballers, whose negotiated agreement provides 
for a maximum of £14 a week for the best players. Since the 
stars command transfer fees which demonstrate that they are 
worth much more than that, Professor Wootton believes this 
case proves the fallacy of some economic theory! But never 
mind about that; her substantive point is the suggestion that 
these relatively low wages are to be explained because football 
is regarded as a lowly social occupation. I entirely agree that 
in relation to the skill and beauty of professional soccer, these 
wages are surprisingly low. But I think the explanation is not as 
simple as Professor Wootton’s. Soccer is, socially, a predomin- 
antly working class culture, and conventionally, the working 
man seems to expect his afternoon’s sport for the price of a pint 
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or two of beer. Hence the financial position of the Football 
League is not such that it could easily stand any major rise in 
the total wages bill: a rise in the wages of stars — and in a free 
market they might go to very high levels - would mean less for 
the run of the mill player. Because it is a chancy business, and 
because rapid changes of form are common, the Union appears 
to prefer to settle for a more egalitarian structure of wages, 
deliberately imposed by collective agreement. This gives greater 
security to the majority of the members. The transfer fees, which 
largely circulate within the League, merely reflect in capital 
form the inevitable result that some players are paid less than 
they are worth and some more. The whole thing is childishly 
easy to explain in brute economics, but never deny the social 
factors. The relevant social factors are the desire of the foot- 
ballers for security and the low conventional price of admission 
to games. But I entirely agree with Professor Wootton that it 
is pertinent to note that the whole thing would burst wide open 
if football stars came to be regarded like baseball stars in the 
U. S., as on a par with film stars (I am sure they should be). All 
I wish to establish is that bad old Supply and Demand are 
working on top of the social factors all the time, and for that 
matter no doubt a major factor in the last example is that while 
almost any working class home can, and would like to, produce 
a football player, few can, or would think of trying to, produce 
a Name at Lloyds. 

Therefore while I am all for doing everything possible, as 
Professor Wootton suggests, to achieve a rationalization of the 
wages structure by direct action, I still believe the main effort 
must be devoted to more equalization of opportunity on the 
‘supply’ side. This does not mean just throwing open the 
public schools on to a ‘scholarships only’ basis: nearly all the 
scholarships would be won by sons of the existing middle 
classes. It would probably-mean going as far as setting up a 
restrictive quota for the sons of those who themselves went to 
public schools, letting them compete among themselves for a 
limited number of places and throwing open the majority of 
places to competition from the ranks of the genuine prole- 
tariat, or something like that. One has only to imagine the 
exclamations with which such a suggestion would be greeted 
to appreciate its probable effectiveness. Middle class people 
want to send their sons into interesting middle-class occupations, 
and they provide a family environment from which this can be 
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done. That is the difficulty, if one is really aiming for economic 
justice between infants. 

I would also, of course, advocate a real attack on the mal- 
distribution of property. We have heard less about a Property 
Owning Democracy lately; we should hear less still if the 
Conservative Party were ever to appreciate the economic 
implications of a truly democratic distribution of property 
ownership. It is by spending capital, more than by any other 
means, that one launches one’s son into one of those occupa- 
tions which Professor Wootton characterizes as embodying the 
principle that to him that hath shall be given. 


TABLE OF INCOMES 


Around £1,000 

Senior Medical Registrars. 

Matron of large hospital. 

Principal Probation Officers 
in London. 

Prison Governors. 

Male Civil Service Principal. 

University Lecturer of some 
years standing. 

Residentiary Canon of St 
Paul’s. 


Around £10,000 a year 
Lord Chancellor. 
Prime Minister. 
Attorney-General. 
Around £8,000 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Chairmen of Nationalized In- 
dustries. 
Lord Chief Justice. 
Around £6,000 
High Court Judges. 


Senior Cabinet Ministers. 

Deputy Chairmen of Nationa- 
lized industries. 

Bishops of London and of 
Oxford. 

Permanent Secretary to the 
Treasury. 

Top consultants in the Health 
Service. 

Clerks to large Municipal 
Authorities. 


From £2,000 to £3,000 


Medical Professors in Uni- 
versities. 

Civil Service Under Secre- 
taries. 

Metropolitan Magistrates. 

Chairman of the Prison Com- 
mission. 

London Commissioner of 
Police. 

Dean of St Paul’s. 


M.P. 
Male Head Teacher of a large 
school. 


From £650 to £750 


Underground coal miner at a 
high-earning age. 

Commercial traveller. 

Star footballer. 

Minor actor in a good year. 

Highly skilled engineers, doing 
some overtime. 

Non-graduate male teacher 
well up the scale. 

Average small shopkeeper. 

Chef de cuisine. 


Around {£500 


Average adult male industrial 
worker, October 1954. 

Responsible female private 
secretary. 

Male teacher low on scale. 

Average parish priest (£465). 
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Around £400 worker over eighteen, Oc- 
Typical male clerk. tober 1954. 
Well-qualified female short-. {£250 
hand typist over twenty- Average male industrial 
one. worker under twenty-one, 
Railway ganger. October 1954. 
Average West Indian immi- £175 
grant worker (£350). Average female industrial 
£300 worker under eighteen, 
Average female industrial October 1954. 


Such was the hierarchy of earned incomes in the United Kingdom 
in 1954; an impressionist sketch of course, not a complete statistical 
description, but reasonably true to life I think, so long as one 
mentally fills in the missing element — the commercial and mana- 
gerial class whose salaries and profits range from well above the 
top to quite near the bottom of the scale. It is not a picture of the 
hierarchy of income of course, because many people in the higher 
ranges have large incomes from property as well. In 1954, income 
from self-employment — small businesses and independent pro- 
fessional persons — added 20 per cent to the total of wages and 
salaries, and personal property income (rent, dividend and interest) 
another 15 per cent on top of that. Nor does the table indicate the 
hierarchy of living standards, because of the incidence of income 
tax on the one hand and the possibility of living on capital, capital 
gains and business expenses on the other. According to income tax 
statistics, there are only a handful of people in the country to-day 
with incomes after tax exceeding £5,000; in the West End. of 
London, for some reason, one seems to see all six of them every day. 





Divorce and the Archbishop 


Jane Ayres 


recent newspaper reports of the pamphlet The Problems 

of Marriage and Divorce by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
As one about to be married, and to a man whose former 
marriage was dissolved in the divorce courts in an action in 
which he was the innocent party, I took an intense personal 
interest in this official statement of the highest Anglican 
authority. Naturally enough, I disliked the Church’s conclusion 
of ‘no marriage in church of any divorced person with a 
partner still living’. My immediate concern led me to study the 
pamphlet itself. 

After confessing the extreme difficulty of the question, the 
Archbishop declares that both Church and State concur in their 
initial requirements, and are agreed that marriage should be 
for life; - 

The Royal Commission which sat from 1909 to 1912 said 
that all are agreed that Christ intended to proclaim the great 
principle that marriage ought to be indissoluble, but ‘there is 
wide divergence as to whether the ideal thus held up by our 
Lord was or was not intended by him to exclude any excep- 
tions’. 

Wide divergence on this particular subject is inevitable because 
as we know, the New Testament teaching is so very limited — 
probably Christ’s best known pronouncement on marriage is 
that there would be none in heaven. Having assembled the 
biblical material available, the Archbishop goes on to consider 
the influence of the early Church; - 

This tiny sect in the end revolutionized marriage. It 
created a new belief in monogamous lifelong marriage as a 
duty to God, and imposed it upon its members and in the end 
on the civilized world. Surely the impetus for such an assault 
and victory must have come from the Lord. It could not have 
happened otherwise. . . . Plainly the thing of lasting im- 
portance is to preserve this victory of Christ. Whether there 


N: Second Marriages’, was the headline given to 
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are exceptions or no is altogether subordinate to this main 
consideration. . . . It is, however, to the possibility of ex- 
ceptions that attention is generally directed. 


This is only to be expected: the happily married create no 
problems for the Church. With regard to exceptions, Church 
discipline has varied from age to age and from country to 
country. Up to the Reformation the Church of England did 
not recognize divorce, but there were 


innumerable medieval subterfuges and almost everyone 
could find a plea . . . specious enough to obtain a nullity. 
At the Reformation these subterfuges were abolished . . . 
the Church of England was left with the most rigorous of all 
Church disciplines. . . . It is necessary to emphasize that the 
Canons of 1603 are still the only Church laws about divorce 
and that they do not permit any divorce with the right to 
remarry. Any new legislation has been by the State, not by the 
Church. . . . The present law of the Church of England 
forbids any marriage after divorce. 


The State legislation could not, of course, be disregarded by 
the Church. Until 1857, divorce with the right to remarry could 
only be obtained by private Act of Parliament and was purely 
an aristocratic privilege. In 1857 the Matrimonial Causes Act 
was passed allowing secular courts to grant divorce in certain 
cases. As a concession to the clergy, special clauses were 
included to the effect that no priest was compelled to marry the 
guilty party (but he was not liable to censure should he choose 
to do so); if he refused to remarry the innocent party he must 
let another priest do so in his church. The Church’s reactions 
were slow but definite. The Lambeth Conference of 1888 passed 
resolutions maintaining that divorce could be only for adultery— 
the ‘Matthean exception’ — and that the guilty party should not 
be remarried in church during the lifetime of the innocent; that 
of 1908 added that it was undesirable that even the innocent 
party should be married with the blessing of the Church. This 
was carried by a margin of only three votes out of a total of 171 
but the Conferences of 1920 and 1930 came to a more decisive 
agreement. In 1937 the State made a further concession to the 
clergy by declaring that no clergyman could be compelled to 
marry any person whose former marriage had been dissolved 
on any ground and whose partner was still living, or compelled 
to permit such a marriage in his church. Why, asks the Arch- 
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bishop, has official Church opinion moved so steadily in one 
direction between 1857 and 1930 and since? 
His answer is as follows: 


The Church realized that the mounting tide of divorces was 
threatening to overthrow the whole Christian conception of 
marriage. It was no longer a question of deciding about ‘ex- 
ceptions’ to our Lord’s standard but of preserving that stan- 
dard itself for the nation. . . . Scholars on their own ground 
had ceased to regard the Matthean exceptions as an authentic 
‘word of the Lord’ and found its meaning obscure. . . . The 
question remaining therefore was this: how shall the Church 
best preserve and bear witness to the principle entrusted to its 
care by the Lord? 


Every divorce is created by sin somewhere and every mar- 
riage after divorce is involved in this sin. Every divorce is a 
departure from the true principle of marriage as revealed in the 
words of Christ. Therefore, there can be 

no marriage in church of any divorced person with a partner 

still living since the solemnizing of a marriage is a formal and 

official act of the Church, and the Church must not give its 
official recognition to a marriage which (for whatever cause) 
falls below our Lord’s definition of what marriage is. 

While one cannot feel happy about Dr Fisher’s method of 
disposing of awkward verses from St Matthew as ‘obscure and 
almost certainly interpolation’, this one exception is admittedly 
not all that important. The Archbishop’s conclusion may arouse 
very great resentment but it is so far consistent and, within its 
context, perfectly intelligible. It is in the remainder of his 
pamphlet that Dr Fisher lays himself most open to attack. “You 
will note’ he points out ‘that I have not attempted to shelter 
behind a rigorous attitude which says that our Lord forbade 
divorce and that is the end of the matter.’ Indeed, he sets 
out to justify the ‘no exceptions’ decision on all possible 
grounds, social and religious, but the effect is, at times, 
disastrous. For what is the argument about if not precisely this 
theological question ? 

It is true, as Dr Fisher declares, that public opinion to-day is 
not conventionally Christian, whereas in 1857 it was; so that 
now greater severity is needed. But in the majority of people the 
conception of monogamy is sufficiently deep-rooted for divorce 
to remain, quite apart from the Christian ethic, an event 
unpleasant in the extreme and one of great unhappiness, even 
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if it no longer leads to social ostracism. Is it really likely that a 
compromise on the part of the Church would result in an 
increase in the divorce figures? I find it hard to believe that 
remarriage in or out of the Church has any great bearing on the 
breaking up of homes. Is the divorce rate higher in the Free 
Church which permits remarriage? I very much doubt it. There 
is the story of a farm labourer, it is true, who told his wife, 
“Twere a lucky thing as parson married you’n I, Mary, for I’d 
ne’er ’er stayed wi’thee else,’ but faith generally is not so firm. 

Dr Fisher has made the position doubly difficult by wishing 
to encourage divorced people to come to communion. This, I 
know, many would seize upon as the chief bone of contention. 
Their attitude is in effect, ‘either condemn and excommunicate, 
or condone and remarry; this at least is logical, this we can 
understand.’ But he does not: he condemns and he admits to 
communion. This sacrifice of consistency, however, seems to me 
more than justified. Divorce is after all not the only sin. The 
warning against pronouncing ultimate judgements is a less 
formal tenet of the Christian creed than monogamy, but surely 
it is as characteristic of that faith, without question as difficult to 
observe? But abandoning logic for theology not only leads to 
inconsistency, it invalidates the ‘social’ arguments Dr Fisher 
employs against the use of the marriage service, and some of 
these are already weak enough. The Church’s rule cannot be 
justified by suggesting that tongues might wag in a country 
parish if the squire were permitted to remarry and the labourer 
not; if theological argument is insufficient, this is scarcely likely 
to convince. And all such social arguments apply, or should 
apply, equally powerfully to the readmission of divorced 
persons to communion (which is subject to the Church’s discre- 
tion); the difference being, one is forced to assume, that while 
admission to the marriage service may arouse envy or comment 
among the righteous, admission to communion will not.* 

I now come to my major quarrel with the pamphlet. Dr 
Fisher cites, as the causes of the increasing commonness of 

* In Louis MacNiece’s play ‘Prisoner’s Progress’ the following conversa- 
tion occurs. A soldier in a prisoner-of-war camp has come to the Chaplain 
to discuss his troubles. 

‘Is it anything serious?’ asks the Chaplain. 

"¥es.” 

‘Sex ?? 

‘No.’ 

‘Oh,’ with obvious relief. ‘Well, religion then ?’ 
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divorce, the war, the increased facilities, and ‘an increased 
laxity of view’. It is the last I object to. I know that generally 
speaking there is a great dislike in the modern world of the 
word ‘sin’, and a great disinclination to acknowledge indivi- 
dual responsibility for wrongdoing. So often, we think, it is 
personal circumstances that are to blame, or the predicament 
of modern existence: anything is preferable to the possibility 
that we ourselves are at fault. Obviously the war and increased 
facilities have played their part but I believe the main cause is 
an influence much more subtle than either of these and one 
which cannot be dismissed as ‘laxity of view’. Contradictory as 
it may sound, I believe the rise in the divorce rate is due in no 
small part to the growth of a new ideal. It is not however a 
Christian ideal. Dr Fisher, speaking again of the early Church, 
declares: ‘It gave a new meaning to marriage; a new under- 
standing to love, to express which it had to discard an old 
word (eros) and bring into use another (agape).’? A new meaning 
may have been given to marriage, a new understanding to 
love, and a new word brought into use; as far as the Church is 
concerned agape may have replaced eros, but eros is not a word 
that can be ‘discarded’. It is far too lively to be consigned to 
the pages of a dictionary of archaisms. ‘Discard’ it and you 
will find yourself with a powerful and universal emotion for 
which there is no name in your language; unless, that is, you 
are one of those unfortunates who, having dismissed it from 
the realm of love give it a place in the category of lust. The 
English language, unlike the Greek, does not distinguish be- 
tween the pure and the impure: for agape and eros it has but 
one word, both are translated love. And both are now asked 
for in marriage. To-day we do not like the old idea of double 
living. We prefer to marry where we love and to love where 
we have married. We demand all in one; we would have duty 
and pleasure not two, but one. Duty as the vigilant and 
tyrannical wife, with pleasure as the dimpled daughter of the 
local tobacconist is everlastingly successful as a music hall joke, 
but not so popular as it used to be as an actual modus vivendi. 
Nor is the ‘double standard’ of chastity for women, promiscu- 
ity for men; this again had considerable bearing on the divorce 
rate. To-day we are not willing to continue with a marriage 
that has become a marriage in name alone, the letter, not the 
spirit of a marriage. In spite of the Church’s teaching, such a 
marriage is no longer regarded as a true marriage. Clearly this 
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has its dangers; it is not for nothing that ‘marrying for love’ 
has always been thought disastrous by the worldly wise. A 
union of love is, unfortunately, far more likely to end in 
tragedy than is a union of rank, wealth, and parental choice. 
There being so infinitely more to win, loss is the more devastat- 
ing in its effects. Of course, divorces differ. I should not dream 
of arguing that they are all due to this greater integrity of out- 
look; that would be absurd. I do argue, however, that the 
problem is far more acute than the Church has made clear, for 
it goes much deeper than ‘an increased laxity of view’. Easier 
divorce has contributed in some degree, the war had an impor- 
tant role, but these are not sufficient reasons for the situation. 
Because it is a rival ideal that it must combat, rather than 
merely an unacknowledged falling-off, the Anglican Church 
will, I believe, have serious difficulties to encounter. 

My criticism of the pamphlet then, amounts to this: not 
that the answer it gives is wrong, because it is intransigent, but 
that it is inadequate and confusing. It is not even complete; 
widespread use is made to-day, for instance, of a form of service 
which the Archbishop does not mention. The parties, one or 
both of whom may have been divorced, are married by the 
Registrar, but the priest, at his discretion, allows aservice of bless- 
ing to follow the civil marriage; thus the Church does not remarry 
the parties, but it gives their marriage its blessing. The ceremony, 
an adaptation of the marriage service, obviates the outstanding 
difficulties inherent in any repetition of the vows of the mar- 
riage service proper. It is of course a compromise; possibly it 
is unsatisfactory, but it is a comparatively common practice 
and its existence is so relevant that one assumes Dr Fisher’s 
failure to mention it must have been intentional. 

It is natural, of course, that Dr Fisher should write as an 
Archbishop, as it is natural I should write as one about to be 
married. The number of people wishing to be married is 
greater than the number of Archibishops, but they can, it is 
true, be married without the Church. Nevertheless, although 
I have said it is on the theological question that the argument 
must stand or fall, there are moments when the Archbishop 
considers the matter too exclusively from a churchman’s point 
of view. However admirable his concern with communicants, 
his assertion that owing to the Church’s refusal to remarry 
divorced people pastoral work is ‘gaining grand opportunities’ 
for preparing new candidates for confirmation is somewhat 
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hard to follow. Nor (see the “Theological Note’ at the end of 
the pamphlet) is it easy to understand that by remarrying the 
divorced the Church would ‘obscure the true relationship of 
Christ and his Church’. These arguments are for clergymen; 
such symbolism is beyond the remainder of the community who 
may be concerned. It is true that the pamphlet was in its 
original form, without the Notes, simply ‘an address given to 
a group of city men’, but it has been published as the Primate’s 
considered opinion on this much debated subject; as such it 
must be regarded as a statement of the official view of the 
Church. It is, with all due respect, an inadequate answer, as I 
have tried to show. If the speculation in the popular press 
means anything, the whole question may well be forced on the 
public attention in the near future, but in any case, there is 


room for further discussion. The problem is admittedly one of ' 


‘acute concern and of immense complexity’; the Church’s 
discipline, by the Archbishop’s own confession, is rigorous, and 
it is a long time since 1603. 
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A House of God 


Hubert Butler 


PAPERS. KEEP OUT FOREIGN FILTH. I read this on 

a tattered poster in a village street the other day. Of course 
I remembered Doneraile and the celebrated libel action. Libel 
actions are sordid in repute but often they are intellectually 
exciting in their development. Nursed by a clever counsel, 
some trivial personal insult will often expand and pullulate so 
that it appears that not an individual only but a class, a nation 
or a creed has been outraged. Some sacred principle has been 
violated, some great truth has to be vindicated. The Doneraile 
libel case was no exception. 

It was the second of two such actions in Ireland last year, both 
of them highly stimulating. When Patrick Kavanagh, the poet, 
sued an Irish literary paper for libel, the rights of the critic and 
the rights of the creator were squarely confronted. Many stupid 
and some wise views were advanced, there was pathos as well 
as wit. But in Ireland both poets and papers have such a hard 
struggle to survive that, when they assail each other, it is no 
ordinary conflict. It is more like a suicide pact between two old 
cronies, unhinged by despair and at the end of their tether. 
It was a libel action that destroyed the best of all our papers, 
The Irish Statesman, edited by AE, financed by Sir Horace 
Plunkett. This paper was a bridge between the old traditional 
world of Yeats and Lady. Gregory and the young experi- 
mentalists and firebrands of the republic. When it collapsed, 
the sense of isolation, against which the Irish writer has to 
struggle, was enormously intensified. 

Miss Honor Tracy’s recent action was also against a news- 
paper, but a great organ of Fleet Street, The Sunday Times, not 
a precarious and idealistic Irish weekly. Her victory seemed to 
establish two principles: firstly, in certain circumstances, an 
unmerited apology can be as damaging as an unmerited insult; 


it is wrong, for example, whatever the pressure, to apologize 
1s 
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publicly for the statements of a contributor, without ascer- 
taining first whether what he wrote was in fact false or unjustifi- 
able. Secondly, there is no section of the community raised by 
Grace or Divine Appointment above the need to give an 
account of itself, if challenged. 

It was this second principle on which Irish attention was so 
passionately focussed last year. In England its validity is surely 
seldom questioned, but in Ireland it is a relatively new concep- 
tion. Those of us who value it, must ask whether Miss Tracy’s 
triumph will seem in Ireland, as it certainly was in England, 
a resounding victory for free speech and free enquiry. The 
answer is by no means self-evident. 

It all started with Miss Tracy’s graceful sketch of an Irish 
village in the Sunday Times, and her delicately ironical descrip- 
tion of the Canon’s efforts to build himself a new house with a 
view. What a to do there was to collect the funds, little girls 
went scampering round with raffle tickets, the church dues 
went up and up, and in the chapel itself the Canon’s voice, 
though rather dim and confused, when preaching the gospel, 
was ‘clear as Shandon bells’ when it came to ‘pricking on the 
faithful to fresh endeavour’! And what excitement and gossip 
there was about the size and splendour of the canon’s new 
house! But here and there, Miss Tracy said, the reverential awe 
was tinged with dismay and there were quite audible grumbles. 
It was the first house that had been built in the village since the 
war and many of the villagers were without light and water. 
‘O Lord!’ they exclaimed, ‘O Lord! It’s the size of a ship!’ And 
they rolled upon their tongues the incredible figure of £9,000. 
‘But mind you I’ve said nothing!’ they added, cautiously. 

The staff of the Sunday Times later maintained that they had 
printed all this under the impression that the village, the canon 
and his parishioners had no existence outside Miss Tracy’s 
imagination and they were aghast when a real Irish canon 
loomed up out of the bizarre half-light in which Miss Tracy 
sees us as immersed, an angry Irish canon, Canon O’Connell 
of Doneraile, Co. Cork, brandishing a writ and clamouring for 
£5,000 damages. There were many complicated manceuvres 
which Miss Tracy has alluded to in her book, Mind you I’ve said 
nothing, /* but the climax came when Miss Tracy was in Italy on 
an assignment for the B B C. The Sunday Times in her absence 


* Methuen. 
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printed an apology to the Canon in its pages and gave him 
£750, which he handed over to charity A draft apology had 
also been prepared for Miss Tracy to present. When Miss Tracy 
heard of all this she indignantly dissociated herself from every 
apology, and, in due course, started proceedings against the 
Sunday Times. The apology, she claimed, was a reflection on her 
integrity as a journalist, and a threat to her livelihood. A com- 
mission went off from London to Doneraile. They saw the 
Canon and the schoolmaster and the Bishop, the Protestant 
clergyman and many other notables of the village. For five days 
in the Queen’s Bench Division the spiritual, cultural and 
economic welfare of Doneraile was debated by English lawyers, 
pondered by an English jury. At the end of it the jury brought 
in a verdict for Miss Tracy and she was awarded £3,000 and 
costs which were very large indeed. The villagers of Doneraile 
had a fresh series of staggering figures to roll on their tongues, 
but, if they thought they were nearer to getting sanitation and 
light in their cottages, they were careful not to say so. Miss 
Tracy had felt she was crusading on their behalf but they 
showed as emphatically as they could that they repudiated her 
solicitude for them. When news of her victory over the Sunday 
Times reached Doneraile, they saw it as a victory over their 
Canon and a tremendous ovation was prepared for him. The 
village was decked with flags and a procession of 3,000 marched 
to the Canon’s house from the Presentation Convent. It was 
headed by the Buttevant Boys’ Brass Band. There were Civic 
Guards at all the entrances to the town to regulate the cars 
that came from all North Cork to watch the celebrations. The 
Children of Mary were there and the Gelic League and the 
parish choir, there were labour organizations and pious con- 
fraternities. And banners were held aloft, inscribed with loyal 
slogans: ‘We revere and honour our Canon!’ ‘We stand for God 
and our priests!’ And then in a field behind the parochial house, 
there were anthems and ‘Faith of our Fathers!’ and speeches 
from a solicitor, a Parliamentary Deputy, and the insulted 
Canon himself. Such heat was generated that had Miss Tracy 
herself been present would she have needed faggots? Would 
she not have evaporated by spontaneous combustion? While I 
was asking myself this question, a friend showed me a poem by 
Cavafy.* ‘Of course,’ he said, ‘I know Doneraile isn’t really 


* Translated by E. M. Forster. 
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very like ancient Alexandria but can’t you catch an echo from 
the age of the Ptolemies? Didn’t they have the same swift loves 
and hates, the same ardour, easy to kindle, hard to sustain?’ 
and he read me: 


An Alexandrian crowd collected 

To see the sons of Cleopatra, 

Cesarion and his little brothers, 

Amid a splendid display of troops. 

Cesarion stood a little in front, 

Clad in silk the colour of roses. 

Him they acclaimed more than his brothers, 
Whom they called the kings of Armenia, Media, the Persians, 
Of Cilicia, Syria, Phoenicia. 

Him they named King of Kings. 

The Alexandrians knew perfectly well 

That.all this was words and empty pomp. 

But the day was warm and exquisite, 

The sky clear and blue, 

And the Alexandrians ran to see the show 

And grew enthusiastic and applauded 

In Greek, in Egyptian and some in Hebrew, 
Bewitched with the beautiful spectacle, 

Though they knew perfectly well how worthless, 
What empty words were these king makings! 


No, I don’t think that would be very fair to us and our sad 
dreams nursed under cloudy skies. But I think I was wrong in 
supposing that the ardour against Miss Tracy would ever have 
reached burning point. I have a notion that had Miss Tracy 
been there, under quite a thin disguise, no one would have 
wished to force the issue by penetrating it; she would have met 
with the same courtesy that she found before, and, had she 
questioned them again privately, even the Children of Mary 
themselves, she would have found that they surpassed the 
Alexandrians in their terrible self-knowledge, their ruthless 
contempt for each other, for their dreams and pretensions. 
But let an outsider show the same perspicacity at their expense, 
and he had better run for his life. 

This is surely normal enough. Probably we are all Alexan- 
drians at heart. The veils of self-deception in which we clothe 
ourselves have to be peeled off tenderly by our own loving 
hands. We won’t stand it when an outsider does it. Independent 
judgement, a sensitive growth, had showed its nose above the 
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parched soil of County Cork and Miss Tracy, who had observed 
it, instead of nursing it through the weary months, asvonly a 
native can do, had, with the best of intentions, smothered it 
with a pail of nurseryman’s chemicals and made off for Italy, 
where she had an assignment with the B B C or something of 
the kind. One cannot blame Miss Tracy; a journalist with wit 
and style is everywhere in demand and our claim, advanced by 
an angry Irish critic, to consider her, on the strength of her 
name and her faith, as a crypto-Celt, an Irish Catholic with 
permanent responsibilities to Ireland, is a very slender one. 
She was born, she told the courts, in Ipswich. 

The episode illustrates the altered réle, which the liberal 
journalist now finds himself playing. Formerly in Ireland he 
was the champion of the exploited and disfranchised. He 
clamoured for Catholic Emancipation, for Repeal, for Agrarian 
Reform. He roused the conscience of the British electorate with 
stories of eviction and coffin-ships, of famine and political 
corruption. Now everybody has been emancipated and the 
liberated and their church have no more use for the liberal than 
the spider has for her mate, once his generative task has been 
performed. He has simply to be gobbled up. A consequence of 
this is that the intelligent liberal is less ready than he was to 
idealize the victims of barbarity or to dramatize their sufferings. 
If you want to hear the hair-raising details about the torture of 
the innocent, you must go to the Sunday papers, whose modern 
machinery for wringing the heart and raising the hair on a 
nation-wide scale requires a cruder fuel than the liberal can 
command. A sensitive journalist is more intrigued by conniv- 
ance than by crime, the small equivocations and reticences of 
respectable people, who ‘ don’t like to be mixed up in things’ 
and who persuade themselves that the murderous noises in the 
flat below are the result of spring cleaning and the clouds of oily 
smoke that hang over Ausschwitz mean only that a refuse dump 
is being destroyed and ‘any way one so often makes things 
worse by butting in.’ Many women journalists excel in their 
investigation of these genteel suburbs of sin, and Miss Tracy’s 
portraits of humbug in Japan and in Germany, and, unfor- 
gettably, among the Oxford groupers at Caux, are often unsur- 
passed. But in her book on Ireland, she is like a miniaturist 
trying her hand at murals. Her generalizations are often so 
lacking in background knowledge and experience as to be 
ridiculous. Had she realized the limitations of her art as well 
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as its power, the battle of Doneraile would have had more 
fruitful results; Free Speech, assailed in Doneraile, rehabili- 
tated in England, would not finally have been extinguished by 
the martial strains of the Buttevant Boys’ Brass Band. 

I think you will see how Miss Tracy mismanaged her crusade 
and alienated potential allies, if you subject some of her state- 
ments to the same severe analysis to which she exposes our 
Irish pretensions. She commends an English friend, who had 
settled in Doneraile, for ‘getting Ireland’s number’ faster than 
anyone else and ‘enjoying all the nonsense’. ‘Coming from 
outside,’ Miss Tracy remarks, ‘and thus having no responsi- 
bility for the general state of affairs, she could freely give herself 
up to the pleasure of contemplating it’. Miss Tracy obviously 
based her article, her libel action and her book on the convic- 
tion of a like unaccountability. But is it right for anyone to be 
so detached ? Is she not like a doctor, who knocks at our door 
when we are ill, checks up on our heart-beats and pulse-beats, 
takes samples of our blood and urine, and then without a word 
or a pill, makes off to win a gold medal for a thesis on our 
disease ? Of course the world is the gainer and we have not lost 
very much but some imponderable element of trustfulness and 
good fellowship is missing. An Irishman, who went to (say) 
Chipping Norton and ‘getting England’s number’ there, 
studied in their regional dress the equivocations, doubts and 
hypocrisies, with which to-day religion is everywhere beset, 
would not be granted complete unaccountability. Perhaps I am 
saddling Miss Tracy with a guilt which belongs not to her but 
to her craft. Journalists were probably never more perspicacious 
than they are to-day, but the extent and the variety of their 
assignments force them to be predatory as well as perceptive. 
For a moment or two they come incredibly close to the subject 
of their investigation. But often it seems like the closeness of the 
pickpocket, breathing down our necks at a race meeting. It is 
an intimacy that excludes affection. The result is that there is 
less mutual understanding, though more mutual knowledge, 
among neighbours than ever before. 

I was led into this homily by the acute distress of an Irish 
Catholic friend, who attended the hearings of the Tracy case 
in London. She is no Anglophobe and would not defend the 
extravagances of Irish sacerdotalism, but she was saddened to 
the verge of tears by the evidence of an English notion that a 
gulf between two neighbouring peoples could be bridged by 
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knowing, indulgent guffaws about ‘the magnificent dottiness of 
the Irish” (the phrase comes from Miss Tracy’s publisher). 
So much of this dottiness is subjective. A literal translation 
from the idiom of one people into the idiom of another always 
diverts some and dismays others. I was dismayed, for example, 
when Miss Tracy’s counsel called the Protestant clergyman of 
Doneraile ‘an Anglican priest’, an expression unheard of in 
Ireland, for, dressed up in this ill-fitting English magnificence, 
how could we fail to look dotty? 

Nor, as an Irish Protestant, could I take much pleasure in 
Miss Tracy’s tribute to our superior ‘truth-telling, word- 
keeping, fair-dealing,’ because she seemed to be using us as a 
stick, which she did not greatly esteem, to beat the Irish of her 
own faith whom she esteemed even less. And, as a Catholic 
herself, was she not perhaps using the Irish as convenient 
scapegoats for Catholic elements in her own environment, 
which she disliked but feared to attack in home waters? It is true 
that Derek and Nigel, her cultured English converts, are seen 
as ludicrous in their horror at the smells and stupidities of an 
Irish village service. But why does she find their Irish Protestant 
cousins more ludicrous still, when they deplore the influence of 
Derek and Nigel on the Foreign Office and the B B C? Eminent 
Englishmen have also seen this bogey and are not we, who pass 
our lives, a small group of heretics, in a Catholic state, better 
equipped than most to comment on it? Not long ago H. G. 
Wells wrote of the 

systematic and impudent attempts to subjugate this easy-going 

and profoundly sceptical country to the Roman Catholic 

Church. . . . Great Britain has been officially behaving like a 

Catholic country determined to emerge from a deplorable 

past... . The Rev. So-and-so, S.J., and the Very Venerable 

So-and-so have had a disproportionately large share of our 

broadcasting time. 

That H. G. Wells is statistically correct about this dispropor- 
tion, even those, who defend it, would concede. To an outsider 
it certainly seems as though an attempt was being made to 
hold the balance ‘fairly’ between Catholic and Protestant 
apologetics, while the unorthodox, who undoubtedly, as H. G. 
Wells claimed, represent the English majority, broadcast 
almost as little propaganda for their beliefs, as do the Protes- 
tants on Radio Eireann. But surely H. G. Wells had no right to 
talk of Catholic ‘impudence’. There is nothing ‘impudent’ in 
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using every opportunity that is offered to propagate a belief 
that is ardently and sincerely held, and most of these Catholic 
propagandists are as sincere as they are courteous. The fault 
lies with the English sceptic and humanist who, like his Anglo- 
Irish cousins, has raised upon his half-belief or no-belief an 
ethic nobler and saner than any ever followed in the ‘Ages of 
Faith’. For they have captured our minds for this ethic but not 
our hearts or our senses. It is without warmth or poetry or 
brotherhood. The wasteland of the emotions is uncultivated 
and, when the evicted tenants return or the evangelists of some 
crude, new gospel stake out a claim, the humanist, in terms of 
his own ethic, has no grounds for excluding them. 

If the truth-telling, fair-dealing Protestantism, which Miss 
Tracy found in Ireland, has its analogues in England, so too 
has the lack of ‘deep religious conviction’, which she sees as its 
concomitant, and the hazy, class-bound loyalties focussed on 
the Crown, the Bible, and the Reformation. I do not see how 
our kind of haze is more ‘magnificently dotty’ than the religious 
haze, which she finds admirable in England, where in her 
words, there is ‘a large body of people vaguely agnostic and yet 
vaguely following the Christian ethic’. She contrasts to our 
disadvantage the ‘easy secular atmosphere of Europe’ with our 
‘doctrinaire little society’, where everybody wants to know who 
is a ‘Prod’ and who is a ‘Cat’. [Miss Tracy must have got the 
word ‘Cat’ from some facetious friend, I have never heard it 
used. If we want to be humorous about R. Cs. we call them 
‘Papists’.] But the easy secular atmosphere of Europe is not 
easy at all, outside a tiny enclave of liberal intellectuals; it is 
aglow with passionate beliefs, more bloodthirsty and intolerant 
than any Irish creed. And even in the still smaller enclave, 
which Miss Tracy mistakes for England, how defenceless is that 
vaguely agnostic, vaguely Christian ethic which she finds 
congenial! Lately we saw Mr Billy Graham bringing back the 
God of the Israelites from the Pentateuch and with a couple of 
blasts on his trumpet the walls of the citadel of ‘easy secularism’ 
were breached. His message, like a tropical hurricane, tore 
through the chaste and chilly corridors, which the Arnolds 
and Huxleys had swept and Bishop Barnes had sparsely 
garnished. 

Miss Tracy does not judge us unheard, for, whether it was for 
the good of her soul or for the Sunday Times, she appears to have 
attended some of our heretic services in Ireland. She describes 
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the reedy harmonium, the broken stove and the Protestant 
gentleman, growling out the General Confession but thinking 
all the time of his neglected fencing. His theology is ‘God Save 
the Queen’ and, as to the Catholics, who are plotting against 
Britain, his counsel is “Turn ’em out! Turn ’em all out!’ She 
sees little in the former ascendency but dilapidated Blimps, still 
able to give the same old lecture on Burma to bored inferiors, 
but the bitch is pupping on the library sofa and the chandelier 
is due to crash down any moment from the ceiling. Their faces 
male and female, are the regulation purple; Miss Tracy com- 
pares them at various times to ‘wine’, to ‘boiled lobster’, to 
‘scarlet lanterns’. I do not entirely disbelieve in these people, 
and Miss Tracy, peeping through her fingers in the General 
Confession, may have guessed correctly that their minds were 
wandering less intelligently than hers, but, as always, a mural 
is being made out of a miniature. Her talent for detail becomes 
a handicap if more than a square foot of surface has to be 
covered. 

Ours is a broken world, as Sean O’Faolain has called it in 
a beautiful story, and, if the rest of Europe were harmonious 
and intact, we should be legitimate objects of pity or ridicule. 
But, in fact the cracks that Miss Tracy sees in our society can 
be traced back to her own and are local symptoms of a universal 
disharmony, a rift between the real and the ideal. For centuries 
the Irish were schooled and drilled to a pattern that was not 
their own. They struggled and all at once they were free, but 
their own pattern had irreparably faded from their minds and 
they were forced to shape their ideals upon negation. Lecky 
once wrote: ‘When every other northern nation had abandoned 
Catholicism, the Irish retained it out of antipathy to their 
oppressors’. The tenacity, with which the Irish cling to Catho- 
licism is merely the obverse of the violence with which the 
English settler came to reject it. The Catholic Church had been 
in its time to the Anglo-Norman as efficient an instrument for 
the oppression of the Irish as Puritanism later became to the 
Cromwellians. To take an average county, Kilkenny, for two 
centuries after Strongbow’s invasion no Irishman was admitted 
to the principal monasteries, no Irish bishop was appointed to 
a diocese. 

Then the Reformation came, but there is very little evidence 
that the reformers wished to share among the Irish the spiritual 
liberties, which they claimed for themselves. Provided the 
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natives were docile and did not indulge in foreign intrigue, they 
might wear to their heart’s content the ancient, moth-eaten 
livery which their masters had rejected from their wardrobes. 
Down to our own day the British have seldom scrupled to use 
an Irishman’s docility as a Catholic against his recalcitrance 
as a subject. They appealed to the Vatican against Parnell and 
against agrarian outrage and met with friendly attention. And 
imperial diplomats still consider it clever to use the Papacy 
against the papists. But now and again a true Christian has 
appeared in the ascendancy church and, like the famous Bishop 
Bedell, eliminated all racial arrogance from his heart and 
straight away his heresies were forgiven him. When all the 
Protestants around him were being massacred in the rebellion 
of 1641, Bedell was protected affectionately by his neighbours. 
Yet he was the founder of Protestant proselytism in Ireland. 

The Bedeli way is better than the Tracy way. Miss Tracy is 
amazingly perceptive but she is always, in the old, old way, 
scolding us for not being English and for belonging to ‘a small, 
empty country where everything has been chewed over and 
over to the point of nausea’. She chastises the ‘arrogance, greed, 
pride, and vindictiveness’ of the Irish Catholic clergy, their 
‘preoccupation with power and authority’, the moral servitude 
of their flock. She writes: 

I believe I could name a dozen Irishmen, perhaps, who, if 
goaded sufficiently far, might be capable of saying ‘Boo!’ to 

a goose; and half of them, I suspect, would treat the goose 

simultaneously to a furtive and reassuring wink. ‘Don’t mind 

me,’ that deft, conspiratorial closing of an eye would say; ‘I’m 

only codding!’ 

That needed saying and no one could say it better than 
Miss Tracy but, if only she would cast off that shabby genteel 
cloak of Apartheid and tell us just how Irish she is herself, we 
would listen more readily. It is true she dared to say ‘Boo!’ to 
her goose, but would she have done so had she not been able 
to put the whole width of the Irish sea between herself and it? 
Every time she says anything that is highly provocative she 
seems to take out her British passport and to give it a menacing 
wave; this is surely a second-rate substitute for courage, like 
repelling the devil with Holy Water instead of virtue. 

An Irishman, following the procedure of this London court, 
must have been aware of a keen solicitude on the part of every- 
body on both sides to isolate this Doneraile conflict so that it 
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revolved upon the ‘magnificent dottiness’ of the Irish rather 
than on the claims of a universal and authoritarian church over 
its members. How lucky it was for the English that they fought 
their last battle for spiritual freedom upon the Boyne rather 
than the Thames! If tempers are to be strained or blood to be 
shed to keep the heretic flag flying, for God’s sake, they might 
urge, let it be on the Liffey and the Lagan and the Lee! And so 
the major issue of the inviolability of the Catholic clergy was 
only raised by implication, yet it was fundamental. It was the 
principal reason why the case was ever brought. Miss Tracy’s 
counsel, Neville Faulks, argued vehemently that the Sunday 
Times had apologized to the Canon, not because he deserved 
an apology, but because they thought that, with a Catholic 
jury, they would have no chance against a Catholic priest. The 
editor said “That isn’t true!’ But, as a matter of fact he had 
written to Miss Tracy earlier: ‘It was not a matter of the justice 
of our cause but of the probable views of the jury, which made 
us act as we did.’ In fact a great English newspaper showed the 
same coyness about saying ‘Boo’ for which Miss Tracy repri- 
mands the Irish so severely. But Mr Faulks did not follow this 
up. He, too, as he said, was anxious to avoid ‘a wretched 
religious dispute’. 

Everybody knows that the infallibility which the Vatican 
claims for itself casts a reflection upon the least of its ministers. 
The Bishop of Cloyne made the matter clear to the commission 
which visited Cork. A Catholic priest, he explained, is consi- 
dered ‘the spiritual lord’ of his community. And at the anti- 
Tracy celebrations in Doneraile the T.D., Mr McAuliffe, made 
the position clearer still. “The priest,’ he said, ‘is God’s minister 
and his house is the House of God and it is right that it should 
be the best in the village.’ And when the Bishop was asked: 
‘What would you say if someone suggested that the Canon was 
not a sincere Christian?’ he replied, ‘God bless us! That 
would be blasphemy!’ On this Mr Faulks later commented: 
‘Blasphemy is an expression usually used about our creator, 
you know — not about the clergy.’ And he suggested that none 
of the people who believed that what Miss Tracy said was true 
would dare to come and say so, and that the schoolmaster, who 
gave evidence for the canon, depended on him for his 
appointment. 

But all this is very thin ice and with one accord they made 
for safety. Is it not more Christian to have a cement floor than 
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a tiled one in the scullery? And though admittedly it is unsuit- 
able for a curate to lodge next door to a public house, could not 
the two curates share with the canon and so economize in 
dwelling space and attendance? But it was pointed out that the 
curates’ housekeeper might gossip about the guests, which the 
canon’s housekeeper might admit; and so on the safe inter- 
denominational field of the proprieties the contest went briskly 
on. 

And certainly the evidence did not show the Canon as either 
greedy or self-interested. The house had been built at the 
bishop’s orders and by no means for his own gratification. And 
yet a sad situation was revealed for which no easy cure is 
apparent. When the Canon was asked by the commission 
whether he had consulted his parishioners about the building 
of his house, he replied that 98 per cent. of the working classes 
of Doneraile could read and write and little more, and that it 
was pointless consulting them. This candid remark must have 
slipped out of him in the stress of litigation for he retracted it 
publicly before the crowds who came to pay their respects to 
him in Doneraile after the conclusion of the Tracy case. He is 
quoted as saying then that ‘the standard of education of the 
working people in Ireland is higher than in Britain and in most 
European countries.’ Had they not a community of Presenta- 
tion Nuns in Doneraile as well as the Christian Brothers? 
We must draw what comfort we can from these conflicting 
diagnoses. 

But an Irish Protestant would hesitate to accuse the Catholic 
clergy of either greed or arrogance. For scattered over all the 
provinces are large, half-empty Protestant rectories, deaneries, 
palaces, for whose maintenance Catholics and Non-Confor- 
mists once paid tithes. There is scarcely one of them into which 
Canon O’Connell’s little house would not fit several times over. 
Burdensome as they are to-day, they make it hard for us to 
assert that we, too, were never grasping or domineering. 

Our defence must be that Berkeley lived in one of these 
mansions, Swift in another, and that, though privilege was often 
based on plunder, it was not always abused. Our scholars had 
an amplitude of vision which could not be called disreputable 
simply because they lived in easy circumstances. They could 
indulge a passion for accuracy and truth and even democracy, 
which would have been thought subversive if they had lived 
more meanly. They could even get away with heresy—we had 
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an Arian bishop once or twice — and dogma was seldom allowed 
to become oppressive. Above all we critized our clergy and their 
doctrines as sharply as they criticized us. It is, I think, the 
absence of that healthy and open mutual criticism, which has 
given good cause to remember Doneraile. 





Thoughts on Valéry and Alain 


Everett Knight 


T is strange that the historian, once he has established his 
[ice does not more often pause to ask himself what he has 

really accomplished. Perhaps he does not do so because it 
is only too evident that the more solid and undeniable an 
historical fact is, the greater the number of interpretations to 
which it lends itself. ‘A fact’, Valéry writes, ‘is that which 
signifies nothing.’ A fact cannot ‘impose’ itself, we impose upon 
it, in precisely the same way as we impose a certain appearance 
upon a building by viewing it from a certain angle. The past, 
however factual, does not teach us the truth about the present 
(unless by fancying ourselves determined we permit it to do 
so); it is the present that teaches us the truth about the past. 
It follows, however, from this argument that we do not possess 
or fall short of the truth, we possess a truth that is either richer 
or poorer; and it will be richer or poorer according to its 
usefulness in aiding men to organize their experience in such 
a way as to enable them to weigh upon their future. 

There exists an interpretation of man’s past which certain 
developments of contemporary thought impose with great force 
upon those who are concerned about the future and who feel 
that enough time has already been lost with religions and 
pseudo-religions or with an empiricism whose hands, as some- 
one remarked of Kantianism, would be unstained if it had any. 

It is possible for us to consider history as an infinitely slow 
and laborious attempt on the part of man to ‘dehumanize’ the 
universe. For ancient peoples, the entire world was a pool of 
Narcissus, and though the image reflected did not always 
have the body of a man, it had the mentality of one. Mono- 
theism, since the Greek experience was for a while to come to 
nothing, marked the beginning of a great removal of deities 
which, however, was not to be completed and, in a sense, not 
even seriously begun until Protestantism. The rise of Protes- 
tantism takes place along with that of modern science, and is 
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to be interpreted as an attempt to prevent the blurring of 
Jehovah’s features by his forced withdrawal beyond the 
limitless reaches of newly discovered space. Protestantism 
saved God by placing him inside man in the form of conscience. 
At the same time, science found it to its advantage to strip 
the exterior world of a certain number of its qualities which 
further augmented the furniture of the mind and led to the 
philosophies of idealism. On the other hand, belief in scientific 
law as an ‘explanation’ of things exterior to the mind is also 
in its own way an answer to our need to feel that the universe 
is a place where the nearest deity is not too far removed. 
Whether we have faith in the scientific law without or the 
‘moral law within’, the world makes sense, and the constant 
temptation to despair is a sign not of lucidity and courage, but 
of fatigue. It is not by chance that Renan passed from the 
seminary to L’ Avenir de la Science. 

Despite the gloom of Puritanism, we owe much to the ‘inner 
world’ that came into being toward the end of the Middle 
Ages. The individualism, or humanism, that grew out of it is 
no doubt the noblest product of our culture. But the humanists 
of the Renaissance were not atheists, they were the anti- 
clericals of the day; and our humanism, unlike that of the 
Greeks, has always been marked by a serenity, not to say a 
passivity, characteristic of people ‘in communion’. The Greeks 
knew that their gods were their enemies and that — like fire — 
whatever men achieve is a theft. The Greek gods conducted 
themselves with all the capriciousness of the elements, but the 
good behaviour of the God of Leibnitz and Spinoza (the 
‘atheist’) is guaranteed by the universality of Reason, and the 
earthquake at Lisbon deeply disappointed many of his 
admirers. Like the priest, the intellectual was formerly an 
‘intermediary’, and the Truth to which he bore witness was 
universally accepted as existing even though few details of its 
nature could, for very long, be agreed upon. The modern 
humanist compels our respect for refusing to go on acting as 
intermediary for a Truth in which he no longer believes; he 
knows it is no longer possible to justify the ways of God to man. 
It is for this reason that the Marxist theorist is a survival; he 
is still an intermediary, with the difference that his Truth, 
being material and social, that is, entirely exterior, must be 
attained by action. Humanism poses the supremacy of man, 
his dignity and his freedom as the condition of valid thought 
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and this is its quarrel with the Communist and the Church. 
But if the political and religious Absolutes continue to plague 
us, it is because the humanist has failed; he is also a survival, 
he has fallen back upon the ‘inner world’. The ordinary 
Renaissance humanist was very often simply a specialist in 
the classical languages; perhaps we could best define the 
modern humanist as an intellectual who is not a specialist, 
but what he does have in common with his forbears is a concern 
for the preservation of a cultural heritage. It could easily be 
argued that a society’s cultural heritage is what it has absorbed 
of what was best in its past, and not what it must make an effort 
to preserve. Thus the greatness of a Montaigne would be that 
he no longer has anything to teach us; as one could say, simi- 
larly, that the greatness of Verdi is that we can no longer listen 
to his music. If great literature and art are quite able to pre- 
serve themselves because they answer a profound social need, 
then the ideal of the humanist will tend to become the enrich- 
ment of the ‘inner world,’ and action will be left to those who 
despise the inner life but who recognize that something must 
be done. We are being destroyed by this division of labour into 
humanists who cannot act and men of action who cannot 
think. 

It is unfortunate that part of the work of the eighteenth 
century should have to be done over again. The nineteenth 
century was filled with the clamour of man-made gods, all of 
whom in 1914 were found to be false. There came into being 
a nostalgia for gods of nobler lineage and great numbers of 
intellectuals who, as Gide put it, had been ‘spiritually gassed’ 
by the war began to consider the ‘Age of Faith’ the summit 
of our civilization. Merleau-Ponty has remarked how 
strange it is that theologians no longer trouble to prove the 
existence of God, and one thinks inevitably that the philoso- 
phers of the Middle Ages did not hesitate because they were 
sure of success. Faguet unwittingly paid Voltaire a high 
compliment in referring to his work as a ‘chaos of clear ideas’, 
for this indicates that Voltaire had refused to systematize at 
the expense of common sense. A clear idea is not a refuge, it is 
an instrument; but one feels too often that to-day God is not 
an evidence, but a support; not an instrument, but a refuge. 
The humanist accepts this; but he fails to ask himself whether 
there is any more Order in the inner world than there is in 
the outer; whether the Self can be made the object of a clear 
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idea. This is of vital importance because for the humanist it 
is in the progressive enrichment of the Self and perhaps in the 
encouragement of others to that enrichment that the good life 
consists. But the Ego, like the soul, is a channel of communica- 
tion with a supreme Order, and if you deny that Order, the 
Ego disintegrates of itself. 

The crisis of European rationalism has at the same time 
been one of the concept of Self. Proust. was the last of the 
Kantians; his richly furnished interior was to give way to the 
inner void presupposed by the ‘gratuitous act’, by which Gide 
meant simply acts totally unselfish. Freudianism was an 
attempt to salvage the Self as something tangible by an act of 
faith; it was there, but we were not conscious of it. This device 
is part of the immemorial tradition of explaining what we see 
and hear —- what we know — by what we can neither see nor 
hear — by what we do not and usually cannot know. It is a 
practice that has the added advantage of relieving us of a heavy 
share of responsibility. Most of us in moments of absolute 
sincerity will admit to having reached the stage where we no 
longer believe in anything at all. When Dodds writes in The 
Greeks and the Irrational that since we possess the science of psycho- 
logy we have a better chance than had the Greeks of not being 
driven into the irrational through fear of freedom, we recognize 
at once a pious hope with no chance whatever of realization. 
The system has never changed — to rely upon what is not man 
to do man’s work, in this case the ‘laws of psychology’. They 
are at hand to help us conceal from ourselves that the worst 
always happens because we permit it to and not because in 
the comfortable seclusion of our studies or laboratories we have 
been late in discovering an inexistent law of human conduct. 
Human subjectivity is not thing but intention. It is therefore 
subject neither to law nor to ‘enrichment’. This last refuge is 
therefore closed to us and the author of The Unquiet Grave, being 
one of the most honest of the humanists, has nothing to say. 

It would seem consequently that if we are to continue the 
work of ‘dehumanizing’ the exterior world (and to go back- 
ward, or simply to refuse to advance is always disastrous), we 
must not neglect that part of it that the theologians and 
philosophers have placed inside us to reassure and to explain. 
It is with such considerations that one can most profitably 
approach the thought of those two intellectual francs-tireurs, 
Valéry and Alain. The mind is not a container (except for the 
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‘objective’ thinker who, artificially separating thought and 
passion, cuts himself off from existence), it is an orientation, 
and to conceive the possibility of new ways of thought the old 
must be resolutely suppressed. In what concerns the way men 
think, it is perhaps more difficult to destroy than to construct, 
hence the merit of the eighteenth century, and that of Valéry 
and Alain who helped to destroy immanence in both the inner 


and outer worlds. 
* a * a 


It is perfectly clear that between Baudelaire and the First 
World War something altogether out of the ordinary occurred 
in the practice of the fine arts. This is true to such an extent 
that I believe we should think in terms of a difference in kind 
and not in degree. For is this not what we would naturally be 
inclined to do were it not for our inveterate ‘essence seeking’ 
habits of thought, our curiously masochistic determination to 
exhaust and discolour by definition? What common ground 
can there be between Matisse and Titian, Mallarmé and 
Dryden? Both are painters, or both are poets, to be sure; but 
there is no excuse for confusing man and whale on the ground 
that they are both mammals. Melville was not being merely 
facetious in denying that the whale is a mammal; as is the case 
with history, it depends entirely upon one’s point of view; and 
the ‘essentialist’ attitude is growing more and more improduc- 
tive as science recedes from the centre of men’s preoccupa- 
tions. 

To restrict ourselves to two of the fine arts — poetry and 
painting — the difference between that of the present and that 
of the past, which amounts to a difference in kind, is that these 
arts have ceased to ‘represent’ and have become creative in 
the full sense of the word. A poem need no longer either relate 
or describe, it exists as an object in its own right, evoking this 
or that sentiment as might the sight of a room or the glimpse 
of a face in the crowd. (Thus, the poems of a Valéry, for 
example, should be read as ‘wholes’, and not line by line.) 
In the case of painting, cubist art is clearly creative and not 
representative. It is true that in most of these paintings (and 
especially, of course, those of Cézanne) natural objects may be 
identified. In theory, however, the artist is seeking not to 
represent these objects, but to ‘recreate’ them as they actually 
are, independent of the stationary point of view which is a 
prerequisite of representative art. One might say that the 
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cubists are concerned with objects as they are ‘existed’ (hence 
the emphasis on objects of a humble and utilitarian nature) 
and not as they are portrayed with the aid of a number of 
artificial devices such as perspective and immobility. The 
contour line, for example, exists in geometry, not in nature; 
Cézanne therefore frequently suppresses it. In brief, representa- 
tion requires that the artist attribute to nature certain charac- 
teristics of his own invention. (There was a time when land- 
scapes were painted indoors.) The ‘existed’ nature of the 
cubists cannot be represented because it is absurd and must 
consequently be recreated in much the same way that Kafka 
was obliged to recreate the world in order to make us under- 
stand its fundamental senselessness. Any attempt at representation 
is an act of anthropomorphism. It is an operation involving a 
number of perceptual prejudices so ingrained that an exact 
account of what we see and only of what we really see sounds 
extravagant. We see clearly that a man standing close to us is 
of about the same height as a man a hundred yards away and 
that he is not several times taller as the conventional artist 
(or the camera) will represent him. This is evident enough, 
but if we derive from this little example a principle; namely, 
that our ‘naive’ or unreflecting perception delivers to us things 
as they are, then we shall be carried far. In his essay on 
Leonardo, Valéry wrote: ‘Most people see with the intelligence 
rather than with their eyes’; for example: ‘Knowing that the 
surface of water is horizontal, they overlook the fact that the 
sea is upright in the distance.’ (In Le Cimetiére Marin, Valéry will 
call the sea a ‘roof’.) Is the sea really ‘erect’ as we see it to be? 
Once again, it depends upon one’s point of view, and there is 
no compelling reason why that of the physicist or the navigator 
should be considered the ‘true’ one. Alain, in his Entretiens au bord 
de la mer, puts it this way: one of his personages, the ‘engineer’ 
remarks: ‘That square field in the distance appears flattened 
to me, with acute and obtuse angles; it doesn’t appear to be 
what it really is.’ Alain remarks that squares have no real 
existence and, thinking to himself, goes on: ‘I would have done 
better to stick to the example, as one always should, and to 
show how the perspectives of a single field define the position 
from which I perceive it. Nothing is true except of a position; 
and it is precisely that, thought of universally, which effaces 
relativity.’ To come back to our poets and painters, it is in a 
very real sense that some have spoken of the ‘researches’ or of 
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the ‘metaphysics’ of these artists. Their discoveries are as real as 
were those of Giotto when he began to reveal man as a physiog- 
nomy and as a body. But we had thought for so long that only 
science discovered ; while in reality there is nothing to discover, 
but simply various points of view, richer or poorer, to adopt. 
The essay on Leonardo was one of Valéry’s earliest writings, 
but so prescient were some of the ideas expressed there that 
Valéry could continue throughout his life to meditate upon 
them and still remain in advance of the thought of his time. In 
Piéces sur Part, we read: ‘Sometimes, I see no more than what 
the eye naively experiences, and which has no name.’ (This is 
precisely what will happen on several occasions to the 
Roquentin of Sartre’s La Nausée.) If this ‘return to things as 
they are’ is not more frequent, it is because, as Valéry says else- 
where: ‘to observe is, for the most part, to imagine what one 
expected to see’; that is, we protect ourselves from the ‘name- 
lessness’ of the world about us, by constructing one of our own 
which we have succeeded in making so real that it has in- 
fluenced our very perception. This is why the decay of this 
structure, supposedly eternal because scientific, should be 
marked at once by a renaissance of the arts and a great attack 
of melancholia or of mysticism in the intelligentsia. 

Alain wrote that ‘the history of reason is none other than 
that of the history of faith’, that ‘Reason exhausts its power in 
simply noting’ and this is sufficient because ‘appearance is 
never at fault’. If this is so, then the ‘problems of perception’ 
are invented ones; in fact the whole machinery of the mind 
can be dispensed with, and one of Sartre’s most remarkable 
philosophical achievements will be, in L’Etre et le Néant, the 
total suppression of the Ego. This again is a subject of the 
utmost importance for esthetics, particularly that of language, 
for the poet and writer have always been considered as having 
something to ‘express’. 

The inflated Ego of the romantics disappears in Baudelaire 
who knew that poems, as Mallarmé remarked, are made with 
words, not ideas. The poet is not so much a seer as a craftsman. 
There is one capital difference, however, between the poet or 
any other artist, and the craftsman. It is that the poet’s 
materials, rather than passively aiding in the accomplishment 
of a pre-established design, have exigencies of their own which 
the poet ignores at his peril. If art is a privileged occupation, it 
is because, as we have already remarked, it is creative in the 
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full sense of the word. The artist does not copy something that 
is outside him or ‘express’ something within him, he ‘collabor- 
ates’ with his material and the result in the case of good art is 
sometimes a surprise (what the romantics call inspiration) 
even for the artist himself. A masterpiece is not a conception, 
but an execution; not an idea, but a thing; and modern art is 
the conscious application of this principle. But one need not be 
an artist to have had experience of the peculiar independence 
of language. Some of our best ideas, we come upon unexpec- 
tedly while groping for a word (teachers learn more than their 
students because they talk more), and it is often difficult or 
impossible when writing to adhere to a plan, for language leads 
us into developments which, though unexpected, accord per- 
fectly with our intention. In poetry, as far as meaning is con- 
cerned, there may not even be an intention. Gide, reporting a 
conversation with Valéry, tells us that the entire poem La 
Pythie grew out of what the technical requirements of a single 
line had suggested. It is a common experience among good 
novelists to have their characters ‘escape’ from them to such 
an extent that the result, as in the case of Goethe’s Wahlver- 
wandtschaften, may even be a complete transformation of the 
author’s original design. Examples could be multiplied, but I 
shall be content to remark that Alain’s Systéme des Beaux Arts is 
based entirely upon this principle that art is a struggle between 
the artist and his material, and the greater the resistance of the 
medium, the greater the eventual triumph of the artist, for it 
is in that struggle that the idea is born, and when the idea pre- 
exists we have not art, but an industrial product. 

We are now in a position to understand some of Valéry’s 
more startling declarations which I suspect most of his readers 
still do not take very seriously. Valéry repeatedly asserted that 
what interested him in art was not the final product, but the 
‘recipe’, and that his poetry was but the ‘débris’ of a profounder 
labour, or at the most, an ‘experiment’. In his Introduction a la 
Poétique, we read: “There is no order in the mind itself: it finds 
order there, in things, where it has placed it. . . .’ If art is not 
the attempt to bequeath some inner wealth, and if, on the 
other hand, there is in the outer world no hidden Order (“The 
clearest of laws,’ writes Alain, ‘is that there are none to dis- 
cover’), then man’s ambition may be turned toward the seek- 
ing of ‘methods’ which will permit him to organize temporarily 
the chaos about him into some reasonably acceptable pattern, 
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or what Valeéry calls ‘simple figures’. There being nothing to 
‘express’, nothing to ‘discover’, and our creations being 
ephemeral since matter may be organized in an infinite 
of ways, it was natural that Valéry should fix his attention 
upon method or what he sometimes calls ‘form’ and what, 
using a term less directly connected with art, I called orienta- 
tion or point of view. Since the artist begins with no very 
clear idea of what he is to do, he can never be sure that he has 
finished. The ‘necessity’ of great art is an illusion of the spec- 
tator, the artist never rids himself of an uneasiness which 
often makes of art one of the most painful of man’s activities. 
The goal is never attained, we are left with the greater or lesser 
fruitfulness of method, of which Leonardo’s (hence Valéry’s 
interest in him) appears to have been one of the most compre- 


hensive. 
* * * * 


What we have been discussing is a striking example of the 
curious way in which art sometimes anticipates thought. I 
said that art had been revolutionized by a change from repre- 
sentation to creation, a change which I believe to be one of 
kind and not merely degree. But if this is so, then it is unthink- 
able that an event of such importance stop short at art; and 
indeed, as Petrarch and Giotto were followed by Galileo, 
Valéry and Cézanne will be followed by Sartre. But this time, 
the message of art has been that of the inutility of thought 
considered as a force in itself; and if I were to try to character- 
ize this cultural revolution as a whole I could vary my first 
formula in this way: men have ceased to search for a final 
Order (which orthodox art represents) and have begun to 
discover themselves free to create an order, however shifting 
and temporary. To express this differently, the various ‘im- 
manences’ upon which man has always been considered to 
depend are now seen to depend upon him. The lesson of 
modern art, which philosophy has come to ultiize in its own 
way, is twofold: representation requires that we believe imma- 
nent in things certain principles of order, it involves a ‘dis- 
tortion’ which makes one think of the difficulty of the physicist 
dealing with particles so minute that attempts to observe them 
appear to alter their comportment. Secondly, if the world 
cannot be represented because it is absurd, nevertheless, time 
and again in the experience not only of artists but of all of us 
(in the case of language) an order, which did not pre-exist in 
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the form of idea, has been seen to grow out of the collaboration 
between man and the material of which he disposes. What this 
amounts to is the suppression of the tiresome mind-body prob- 
lem, which, like most of the ‘problems’ of philosophy, is an 
invented one. Students of language are coming to see that a 
word must not be thought of as a ‘transcription’ of something 
inside the mind, but as an act, in which the mental and the 
physical are inextricably mingled. The process of writing is 
not simply one of selecting the word we need, but of waiting 
for the appearance of a word which will not only satisfy the 
need but at the same time inform us more fully of exactly what 
the need was. Thus meaning considered as ‘immanent’ in man 
is seen to come to him partly from without. This is not ‘clear’, 
and it is probable that man has always in one form or another, 
though especially since the Renaissance, made a distinction 
between the spiritual and the physical. But it is precisely this 
exigence of absolute clarity where there can be none which is 
the cause on the one hand of the bloody sacrifices of means to 
ends and on the other of the impotent contemplations of the 
religious ascetic or the humanist. It is simply a question of 
where one places one’s immanence, or Order, in the outer or 
inner world. 

The difficulty is that if we dispose of all our Gods we will be 
free, and Alain remarked that whenever he argued for human 
freedom, he met with a ‘fury of denial’. If we recognize that 
there is nothing in either inner or outer world, then what 
exists must come into being as a result of an interaction be- 
tween the two, that is to say that thought does not precede but 
follows act;.or perhaps, more exactly, they are simultaneous. 
This freedom, absolute because it is freedom to create, we 
shrink from, because there is no guarantee of success, and yet 
in the event of failure the responsibility is fully ours. But there 
is no alternative. When the intellectual demands that action 
be founded upon a pre-established ethic, he knows first of all 
that no ethic could possibly be agreed upon and that his in- 
activity is therefore ‘justified’; in the second place, he knows 
that men, including himself, have always lived without an 
ethic, and that when they have devoted themselves to one, in- 
cluding the Christian, the results have been catastrophic. 

I have commented upon the way in which art discovered 
that appearance was reality. I am not able here to discuss how 
the same discovery was made in philosophy. Suffice it to say 
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that if we can rely upon appearance, then action need not be 
blind, it need no longer be emasculated by the often irrevelant 
demands of system. It is no longer a question of ‘understanding’ 
but of information, and this information the intellectual pos- 
sesses. According to Valéry: ‘One has to choose between under- 
standing and reacting. Consecrating oneself to understanding 
amounts to withdrawal from the world; “‘understanding”’ ends 
in a submission to all that is.’ Given accurate information, the 
truth about what really matters is evident; but such a state- 
ment annoys the intellectual because it is equivalent to asking 
him why he does not react. Why did he not react against the 
perfectly evident menace of fascism between the wars and to its 
equally evident cause — the dread of Communism in the people 
who rule the democracies — a dread which to-day sometimes 
amounts to hysteria and which is leading us straight on to 
another and this time final conflict. “The intellectual,’ to quote 
Valéry again, ‘is one who attributes a value to what has none.’ 
Thus exhaustive histories of the inter-war years will eventually 
be written to prove what everyone knows, that Hitler and 
Mussolini were tolerated because they declared themselves to 
be bulwarks against the ‘Red menace’. Truths of incalculable 
importance are given over to the politicians to be obscured, 
while the intellectual brings to light truths of a scandalous 
insignificance. 

A well-known French literary historian once said to me, 
quoting someone else, that literary historians are people busy 
looking for fleas in lions’ manes. The intellectual knows the 
value of the work he is engaged in, and he either pretends that 
he does not or asks what else is there for him to do. This is very 
well, but when the next war breaks out, we the intellectuals, 
we who are informed, will have chosen it. 
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alignment of forces, inside Cambridge, will have been 
deluded by the Cambridge number of rHE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY * into thinking that there is or can be a concerted 
front in the university against the current revival there of 
religion or religiosity. Indeed the pretence that the ranks were 
closed was not much more than perfunctory. And it was that 
perhaps which left rather a bad taste in the mouth — the use of 
an issue so important as that of Christianity versus the rest, 
chiefly as a pretext for Cambridge to show its paces, to sell 
itself to the world outside. 

To be sure this does not apply equally to all the contributors. 
Some of them were quite plainly much more serious than 
others, and it was just that which showed up the hollowness 
of their pretensions to be at one. Mr Forster was serious; so, 
within his own terms of reference, was Mr Hodgart. By 
comparison, Mr Daiches was quite plainly frivolous. As I 
write, the Christian side of the case has not been stated at all 
so fully. But one wonders, when and if the Cambridge Christians 
have had their say, whether in their ranks too the same rift 
will not appear. If it should, there would be all the more 
grounds for maintaining, as I do now, that the alignment of 
the serious against the frivolous is more important and goes 
deeper than the overt issue of Christian against ‘humanist’. 

One puts the case crudely by suggesting that Professor C. S. 
Lewis might find himself altogether at home on the High 
Table that Mr Daiches portrays in his ‘Cambridge Dialogue’. 
Admittedly this was offered as caricature. But it was thoroughly 
affectionate caricature. And one reader at least could not 
regard it with anything like the amused indulgence that Mr 





N: one who knows even a little about the traditional 

































* Mr Davie, himself a Cambridge graduate, carries on the controversy 
started by our special number of February, 1955. 
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Daiches obviously asked for and expected. If there are still 
heads of houses in Cambridge who judge all questions in terms 
of wine-bibbing on the one hand, of classical pedantry on the 
other, it seems to me that it is no joke. Mr Daiches offered us 
this figure, it seems to me,-not just as ‘a dear old thing’ and ‘a 
crusted character’ (very self-consciously ‘crusted’, I suspect), 
but also as somehow wise. Indeed there was the plainest possible 
indication that Mr Daiches, with astonishing complacency, 
invited us to see the conversation of this character and his 
cronies as a model of civilized behaviour. And I suspect that, 
in doing so, he would have the support, not just of Mr Annan 
but of Professor Lewis too. 

If there were a concerted humanist front in Cambridge, it 
would have to be raised on a King’s-Downing axis, and accom- 
modate both Mr Annan and Dr Leavis. Imagination boggles 
at the thought. For behind Mr Annan rise the figures of Earl 
Russell and John Maynard Keynes; behind Dr Leavis, the 
figure of D. H. Lawrence. Before Mr Annan and Dr Leavis 
can compose their differences, Lawrence and Russell must 
compose theirs; one remembers what Lawrence thought of 
Russell, what Russell and Keynes thought of Lawrence. And 
however far one may be from venerating Lawrence as Dr 
Leavis does, still, reading the Cambridge symposium, one 
remembers with sympathy Lawrence’s reactions to the milieu 
of Trinity and King’s. For this was truly a Cambridge number, 
had the authentic Cambridge flavour. How clearly it rang 
from the page — the fearful clack and clatter of the true Cam- 
bridge conversation, so resolutely ‘ civilized’, so intolerably 
bright! 

Of course this is unfair. It is unfair to the King’s-and- 
Trinity Cambridge which produced ‘Bloomsbury’ and so 
helped to produce at least Mr Forster and Mrs Woolf. And it is 
unfair because King’s-and-Trinity is not the whole of Cam- 
bridge. There is the other Cambridge tradition to which Dr 
Leavis, for all his idiosyncrasies, quite justly claims to belong — 
the tradition which he most often connects with the name of 
Henry Sidgwick, a tradition which is sober rather than brilliant, 
which runs more risk of solemnity than frivolity. This Cam- 
bridge tradition has as much right to be called ‘humanist’ as 
has the tradition represented by Mr Annan; though it was the 
latter that spoke eloquently from nearly every page of the 
recent symposium. 
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Yet it will not be denied by anyone who has known Cam- 
bridge in recent years that the Bloomsbury ethos now colours 
the university as a whole; the Sidgwick tradition, if it still 
survives in Downing and elsewhere, is at any rate a great deal 
less articulate and influential. Writing as one who has seen 
nothing of Cambridge since the alleged religious revival there, 
I wonder whether the genuflections of the present under- 
graduate generation are not at bottom protests at the frivolity 
of the dominant Cambridge humanism, perhaps uncon- 
sciously in the interests of traditional Cambridge seriousness. 
Margaret Masterman, writing in the March issue, seems to 
suggest as much. If this be so, then the contributors to the 
original symposium are out of touch with the prevailing temper 
among their students. Indeed they do not deny this; and there 
is no reason why they should, since a faculty that was at all 
points in step with its students would have nothing to give to 
them, except additional information. On the other hand there 
must be a consensus, not so much in opinions as in attitudes, 
if there is to be any fruitful exchange at all. And one begins to 
wonder if there is even this indispensable minimum of agree- 
ment between these dons and their students. Is not the gulf 
between them the perhaps unbridgeable gulf between pre-war 
and post-war generations? Indeed one asks, with mounting 
irritation: pre-which war? For if it be true that the prevailing 
temper of nearly all the contributions (over-riding for instance 
Jungian or other ‘deviations’ in some of the writers) is still the 
temper that Lawrence encountered forty years ago, then it is 
positively Edwardian. And is it reasonable that an ethos 
appropriate to Edwardian Cambridge will be similarly appro- 
priate to the university to-day? (Consider one great change 
alone, in the classes from which undergraduates come: the 
Bloomsbury ethos, it has been argued, can appeal only to a 
leisured and moneyed class.) It must be questioned, in fact, 
whether we can properly: speak of a tradition at all, since it is 
essential to a tradition that it should develop and adapt itself. 
Has there been such development and adaptation between, for 
instance, Lytton Strachey and Mr Annan? If there is develop- 
ment, is it not of the nature of attenuation? And would it not 
be just to say that Mr Annan is at a standstill in the attitudes 
of Strachey, which he has inherited ? 

Only one of the contributors to the symposium set out 
bravely to herd together Mr Annan and Dr Leavis, King’s and 
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Downing, Bloomsbury and Scrutiny. This was Karl Miller in 
his ‘Notes on Agreement and Elegance’. Mr Miller claims to 
find ‘a Cambridge tone’, related to ‘the pragmatizing disci- 
plines of Sidgwick and Leslie Stephen’. And he goes on: 


‘To make a start, I would urge a continuity between these 
first thinkers and subsequent events like the maturing of 
King’s and its Bloomsbury annexe, the emergence of the 
literary critical teachings of Eliot, Leavis, and Richards and 
some of the speculations which assisted Vienna to bring the 
English school of Logical Positivism into existence. 


This has at least the virtue of taking the bull by the horns, 
though that metaphor seems hardly appropriate to Mr Miller’s 
hesitant, stop-and-start procedure. It is indeed not the least 
curious thing about this essay that it attempts to define ‘a 
Cambridge tone’, while itself being so markedly different in 
tone from the rapid assurance of the rest. But this too may 
mean only that Mr Miller is grappling with a problem that his 
colleagues prefer to skirt or ignore. (And perhaps, after all, his 
tone is a Cambridge tone, though not the Cambridge tone which 
he is looking for. It is surely the tone of William Empson — 
which partly explains why it recalls also the New Critics.) 

The first tie-up to be made is that between King’s or 
Bloomsbury and Mr Eliot: 


In the questioning to which the old dualism of thought and 
feeling has been submitted in this century, and by which they 
have become for many purposes a unity, a voice belongs to the 
Cambridge tradition. Here the Cambridge tone is more than 
usually definite. Lord Keynes wrote in a memoir that he and 
his friends ‘were at an age when our beliefs influenced our 
behaviour’. There is nothing earth-shaking in that by itself. 
But it may not be perverse when he then speaks of the ‘habits 
of feeling ’ formed in that Edwardian circle to discern in the 
phrase a partial foreshadowing of Eliot’s dictum, published 
after the First World War, that ‘a thought to Donne was an 
experience’. To my ear the one phrase now hovers as a mild 
overtone to the other, an overtone registering that part of the 
Cambridge tradition which has been singled out. 


I must admit my ear is not so fine as Mr Miller’s. I am as 
deaf to this mildly hovering overtone as to the squeaking of 
bats. Yet this is a place where the tone of Cambridge is ‘more 
than usually definite’! If there is a tie-up here, it is surely with 
threads of gossamer. And —to change the metaphor again - 
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if this is the first bridge we have to cross, and a stout one 
compared with what’s to follow (‘more than usually definite’), 
then no wonder Mr Miller is stepping so delicately. 

How we get from this point to ‘elegance’ is to me still unclear. 
But why we have to get there is very clear indeed. For having 
got over this frailest of bridges from Keynes to Eliot, we have 
somehow now to get on to Leavis. How do we get from King’s 
to Downing? What is the way from Bloomsbury group to 
Scrutiny group, across the gulfs that both of them through their 
spokesmen have so repeatedly (and proudly) declared to be 
unbridgeable? But Mr Miller knows a way. What have both 
groups in common? Why, just this: that groups is what they 
are! And to be in a group (we move faster now) is already half- 
way to being elegant. For: 

More than most such terms, literary elegance lives a close 
neighbour to its social analogy and has invariably been a 
relationship term which fixes the position of the writer in his 
group. 

Or again: 

The relationship between the elegant individual and those 
who guarantee his poise for him is one of solidarity, and some- 
times of superiority besides. 


And so: 

The job of elegance is spokesmanlike. Mr Forster’s tone is 
to a telling degree the outcome of great friendships in King’s 
and Bloomsbury, from which position — a position deeply in- 
ward with the Cambridge tradition as construed here — he 
could scan the attitudes of the English community surrounding 
them. 

We are almost home now. A neat sidestep from ‘elegance’ 
to ‘urbanity’ (the okay word of the one group substituted for 
the okay word of the other) and — presto! 

I consider there are certain members of the Scrutiny 
group who have written an extremely elegant prose, for 
reasons themselves definitive of a type of elegance. My defini- 
tion as a whole has been framed to admit the possibility of a 
tough elegance — which is a property of Donne’s sonnets, for 
instance. 

Determined, dared and done! ‘An extremely elegant prose’. 


In Scrutiny! There, Mr Annan, what do you think of that? 
Even more to the point, what does Dr Leavis think of it? 
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Groups are not really his strong point, even if he does think of 
criticism as ‘the common pursuit’. He is very apt to confuse 
the group with the coterie or the clique. Can he be trusted to 
see that Mr Miller, though it’s true he never says so, doesn’t 
mean that sort of group at all? How tiresome it would be, if he 
should mistake this ‘elegance’, so unexpectedly attributed to 
his group (just because it is a group), for that coterie-manner 
with which he has in Scrutiny, so repeatedly taxed King’s and 
Bloomsbury! 

To set beside Mr Miller’s ‘elegance’, his ‘poise’ which is ‘one 
of solidarity’ (with the group, that is), ‘and sometimes of 
superiority besides’. I quote from Mr A. E. Dyson, who by a 
fine editorial stroke comes aptly into the March TWENTIETH 
CENTURY with an analysis of the method of Lytton Strachey as 
‘cynical irony’: 

The effect of cynical irony is that writer and reader are in- 
corporated, by the writer’s rhetoric, in an immense solidarity 
of opinion; in an atmosphere where nothing needs to be 
proved since everything depends on the proof being taken for 
granted. The writer has no need to defend his own opinions, or 
to attack those of his adversaries with frontal tactics of logic or 
ethics, since what he chooses to be cynical about is implicitly 
discredited from the start. The reason why the writer has 
chosen this subject is in order to enjoy its absurdities in the 
company of other enlightened and like-minded men. 


It begins to seem as if the Cambridge tone can be boiled down 
to just this, or at least as if cynical irony will be one of its most 
common manifestations. 

And this is no parochial matter. For ‘tone’ is a characteristic 
Cambridge pre-occupation. And it was from Cambridge that 
I. A. Richards (another link, we remember, in Mr Miller’s 
chain) sent ‘tone’ out into the world as a semi-technical category 
in literary criticism. Now that it is in general currency, it still 
betrays its Cambridge origin; so that Mr Marvin Mudrick can 
protest, speaking from America of ‘tone’ as a critical category, 
‘it is not so much tone as a single species of tone — irony — that 
has been isolated with any care, and even irony has been 
examined for the most part in its showier manifestations. .. .’ * 

For a last look at this Cambridge tone or poise (it is, after all, 
what at least some of the Cambridge humanists offer us as 


* ‘Conrad and the Terms of Modern Criticism.’ The Hudson Review, 
Autumn 1954, Pp. 420. 
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their ‘humanism’), we can go to Dr Leavis, writing of the 
manner that Keynes prized and practised: 

Articulateness and unreality cultivated together; callowness 
disguised from itself in articulateness; conceit casing itself 
safely in a confirmed sense of high sophistication; the un- 
certainty as to whether it is serious or not taking itself for 
ironic poise: who has not at some time observed the process? * 

Well, we have, at all events. We have observed it in the ‘Cam- 
bridge Dialogue’, as admiringly re-created by Mr Daiches. 
Dr Leavis of course is not an impartial witness; but, from one 
point of view, that is why he is so much to the purpose. What 
offers itself as the Cambridge tone, and as Cambridge huma- 
nism, has no right to that claim. The humanism of Leavis may 
be better or worse than the humanism of Annan; at least (pace 
Mr Miller) it is different. It is so different indeed that I persist 
in thinking that what separates Downing from King’s is a gulf 
much deeper and wider than what separates either of them 
from Professor Lewis or Professor Butterfield, the Christians. 


* ‘Keynes, Lawrence and Cambridge.’ Scrutiny, September 1949, pp. 
243-4- 






















Correspondence 





To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Dear Sir-I must apologize to THE TWENTIETH CEN- 
TuRY for contributing an under-punctuated sentence to its 
February number. Professor C. S. Lewis, in the April number, 
discusses the sentence in question at-some length, but he can 
make little of it, and I could make nothing of him until I realized 
that it was all my fault. I had not put in enough commas. 
The sentence, as passed for press, states ‘My belief in the 
individual, and in his duty-to create and to understand and to 
contact other individuals.’ Put in a comma after ‘create’ and 
another after ‘understand’, and a meaning will emerge which 
may be reprehensible but should be comprehensible. I am so 
sorry to have misled your readers — one of them a very eminent 
one — by my ambiguous drafting. 

Yours, etc., 
E. M. Forster. 
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Mythology for the Masses 
M. J. C. Hodgart and S. J. Papastavrou 


‘ If I deal in falsehood, let it be such as may persuade the 
ears of the listener’ (Callimachus, Hymn to Zeus, 65). 


HE classics are very much alive to-day, despite gloomy 

prognostications of a return to barbarism. If the study of 

Greek has declined somewhat in schools, it is thriving in 
the universities, and the general public has never been so eager 
to read Greek works in translation. Much of the credit for this 
revival is due to Penguin Books, who have published and sold 
on an unprecedented scale so many admirable renderings of 
classical authors. The Odyssey was their first great success, 
selling over half a million copies: thanks to its prestige, they 
have been able to issue more than a dozen other translations 
from the Greek, of the same high standard, as well as excellent 
textbooks on the ancient world. The effect on educated 
readers, who have now acquired the habit of buying such books, 
must already be considerable. Penguin Books have won a high 
position as guardians of public taste. It was a praiseworthy 
notion of theirs to commission a new dictionary of myths as a 
‘companion volume’ to their classical series, and the author 
they chose for this might have appeared to possess the right 
qualifications. Mr Robert Graves is a fine poet, an entertaining 
writer of historical romances, and a polymath. Yet the result 
of this commission* is, to say the least, odd; and because of the 
status conferred on it by its publishers, it deserves serious 
consideration. 

Mr Graves says in his Introduction that ‘the standard work 
in English, Smith’s Dictionary of Classical Mythology and Bio- 
graphy, has not been brought up to date since archeology and 
anthropology were both in their cradles’, and claims that his 
own book is ‘an individual and novel undertaking’. This is 
misleading, since a modern work exists in Professor H. J. 


* Robert Graves, The Greek Myths, London, Penguin Books, 1955. 2 vols., 
gs. 6d. each. 
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Rose’s A Handbook of Greek Mythology (1928), which reached a 
fifth revised edition in 1953. This covers much the same ground 
as Mr Graves’s book, that is, heroic legend as well as mythology 
proper, and in much the same way: there are summaries of the 
stories, references to the classical sources and interpretations of 
the myths incorporating modern scholarship. On a more 
limited plan there is also Kerényi’s- The Gods of the Greeks ( 1951). 

Rose’s Handbook is readable by an educated person and is 
accepted as reliable by scholars such as Guthrie (The Greeks 
and their Gods, 1950): his book ‘claims no originality, being 
frankly a compilation from such standard works as Roscher’s 
Lexikon, and others named in the Bibliography. I have, how- 
ever, in all cases examined the original authorities...’. Mr 
Graves makes no such modest statement; there is no biblio- 
graphy and no acknowledgment to the great monuments of 
collective German scholarship, to which every student of myth 
applies for information, such as Gruppe, Preller-Robert, 
Roscher or Pauly-Wissowa’s Realencyclopadie. Mr Graves does, 
however, give a bewildering set of references to classical 
authors, including what he calls ‘little-known variants’, without 
affirming that he has actually read them, and this may puzzle 
the reader who has not studied his methods. Take, for 
instance, his notes on Zagreus (nr. 30): ‘Diodorus Siculus: v. 
75.4; Nonnus: Dionysiaca vi. 269 and xxvii. 228; Harpocration 
sub apomatton; Tzetzes: on Lycophron 355; Eustathius on 
Homer’s Iliad ii. 735; Firmicus Maternus, Concerning the Errors 
of Profane Religions vi; Euripides: The Cretans, fragment 475’. 
This might lead one to believe that Mr Graves had searched 
through his immense library at Deyd, Mallorca, its shelves 
groaning under the weight of the Alexandrian and Byzantine 
authors and of the Fathers of the Church, until he had found 
all these references to Zagreus. What, however, seems more 
likely is that he had a secondary source which he does not 
mention. These references are not the standard ones to the 
Zagreus myth given by scholars, but the reader may suspect 
that seven out of the eight are taken from Jane Harrison’s 
Prolegomena (1903). The passages in Harpocration, Eustathius 
and the second one in Nonnus are not general accounts of the 
myth but provide details to support Harrison’s special ‘anthro- 
pological’ argument; no other scholar uses them in this context. 
There is therefore little possibility of mere coincidence — 
Harrison is surely Mr Graves’s only source. The only reference 
not in Harrison is Tsetzes, and this can be found in the usual 
16 
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handbooks. Now, it is also interesting that the myth as told by 
Mr Graves cannot be based on the sources he provides. The list 
of toys that the Titans gave Zagreus is found only in Clement 
of Alexandria, a passage quoted by Miss Harrison from the 
Orphicorum Fragmenta (Kern, 34): Mr Graves persumably forgot 
to borrow this reference. A minimum account of the myth must 
also include references to Kern, especially 210 ff., which bring 
in not only Diodorus, Firmicus and Euripides but many other 
sources not mentioned by Mr Graves. We apologize for going 
into these minutiz, but they are necessary to show the oddity 
of Mr Graves’s scholarship. 

Mr Graves’s curious use of his originals may be illustrated 
from his version of Apollo and Hyacinthus (21 m.): 

m. There was also the case of the beautiful youth Hyacinthus, 

with whom not only the poet Thamyris fell in love — the first 

man who ever wooed one of his own sex — but Apollo himself, 
the first god to do so. Apollo did not find Thamyris a serious 
rival; having overheard his boast that he could surpass the 

Muses in song, he maliciously reported it to them, and they 

at once robbed Thamyris of his sight, his voice, and his 

memory for harping. But the West Wind had also taken a 

fancy to Hyacinthus, and became insanely jealous of 

Apollo, who was one day teaching the boy how to hurl a 

discus, when the West Wind caught it in mid-air, dashed 

it against Hyacinthus’s skull and killed him. From his blood 

sprang the hyacinth flower, on which his initial letters are 

still to be traced. ... 10. Homer: Jliad ii. 595-600; 

Lucian: Dialogues of the Gods 14; Apollodorus: 1.3.3; 

Pausanias: iii. 1.3. 

The order is wrong; Homer describes how Thamyris was 
treated by the Muses but does not say anything about Hya- 
cinthus here; Pausanias only describes Hyacinthus’ tomb at 
Amyklai (though he does summarize the myth in iii. 19); Mr 
Graves says nothing about the earliest narratives, like Euripides’ 
Helen, which do not mention Zephyrus’ jealousy but make the 
death an accident; he relies on the late account represented by 
Lucian. The various stories about Hyacinthus are neatly sorted 
out by Rose and Kerényi in a few lines of text and notes, while 
Mr Graves will leave a reader without previous knowledge in a 
grave state of confusion as to who said what. 

Mr Graves’s interpretations of the myths do not invite 
serious comment. His main thesis will be known to readers of 
The White Goddess, a thesis neither new nor wholly unaccept- 
able, in parts, to modern scholars. Where his theories differ 
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from the accepted ones they are usually purely speculative, 
unproven, and probably incapable of proof. To take a simple 
example (nr. 12.6): ‘The annual bath with which Hera 
renewed her virginity was taken by Aphrodite at Paphos; it 
seems to have been the purification ceremony prescribed to a 
Moon-priestess after the murder of her lover, the sacred king.’ 
How can he know that? There are dozens of Mr Graves’s 
notes, many but not all containing the modest words ‘perhaps’, 
‘apparently’ or ‘seems’, which no one with any sense of what 
constitutes evidence could even begin to consider. Mr Graves 
laid down his principle in a poem beginning ‘There is one 
story and one story only’: all female figures are the White 
Goddess or her representative the Moon-priestess, and nearly 
all male figures are her murdered lover, the sacred king. There 
is thus a certain monotony about the notes. Where a myth does 
not fit obviously into the pattern, it is easily explained away as 
mistaken deductions made by later Greeks from the early icons 
representing the White Goddess cult. Our favourite is the 
explanation of the Tereus story (46): 
This extravagant romance seems to have been invented to 
account for a series of Thraco-Pelasgian wall-paintings, found 
by Phocian invaders. . . . The cutting-out of Procne’s tongue 
misrepresents a scene showing a priestess in a prophetic 
trance, induced by the chewing of laurel-leaves; her face is 
contorted with ecstasy, not pain, and the tongue which 
seems to have been cut out is in fact a laurel-leaf, handed 
her by the priest who interprets her wild babblings. . . . 
The description of these striking murals is continued at length 
so vividly that the unwary reader might well think that they 
really existed at some time or place. He would be wrong. With 
the exception of a Mycenaean set of glass plaques, one of which 
probably depicts Europa and the bull (58), and perhaps one or 
two others that we have missed, ali Mr Graves’s dozens of 
‘icons’, which everyone has so wantonly misinterpreted, are 
extravagant creations of his fancy, and nothing else. They are 
sometimes deliciously absurd, e.g. (96): 

The stories of Sciron and Cercyon are apparently based 

on a series of icons which illustrated the ceremony of hurling 

a sacred king as a pharmacos from the White Rock . . . who 

seems to have been . . . provided with wings, live birds 

and a parasol to break his fall. 
(But if they wanted to kill the sacred king why should they give 
him a parachute?) Or Medea’s cauldron (155): 
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Medea pretends to be a Hyperborean, that is to say a British 
[sic] goddess. The underlying religious theory seems to have 
been that at midsummer the sacred king, wearing a black 
ram’s mask, was slaughtered on a mountain top and his 
pieces stewed into a soup, for the priestesses to eat. . . . 


It is claimed that ‘Greek mythology was no more mysterious 
in content than are modern election cartoons,’ and indeed the 
imaginary icons are described as if they were comic-strips. 
Some of them are horror-comics, e.g. (75.5): 


Bellerophon’s retreat from the Xanthian women may 
have been deduced from an icon which showed the Wild 
Women maddened with hippomanes . . . Their skirts were 
hoisted . . . so that when they dismembered him, his 
spurting blood would quicken their wombs. 


Or Ixion (63.1), who was 


scourged, so that his blood or sperm would fructify the earth 
[see 116.4], beheaded with an axe, emasculated, spread- 
eagled to a tree, and roasted; after which his kinsmen ate 
him sacramentally. 


Since there is no evidence that these were possible interpreta- 
tions of Bellerophon or Ixion, the reconstructions are merely 
evidence of Mr Graves’s rich and steaming imagination, which 
chooses to paint the prehistoric Greeks like the Aztecs or the 
Mau-Mau. 

His etymologies are equally fanciful. Here are a few speci- 
mens: Ino (70.4): ‘Her name (“she who makes sinewy”) 
suggests ithyphallic orgies’; Alcyoneus (35.4) means ‘mighty 
ass’. (Should then Aidoneus (Hades) mean ‘invisible ass’ ?) 
Hephaestus (23.1): “His name, if it does not stand for hemero- 
phaistos,“‘he who shines by day” (i.e. the sun), is perhaps a 
masculine form of he apaista. (shortened in Stesichorus: Frag- 
ment 97 to aista), ‘the goddess who removes from sight’. It 
seems that she also removed from sight the text of the fragment, 
for otherwise Mr Graves would have observed that the reading 
in the reference he gives is aiston (fem. acc. sing.), and not 
aista which, like the rest, is a form of his own invention. Diec- 
terion (73.f, and note 4) is given as the name of a Samian city, 
and ‘may be a worn-down past-participle of diectarassesthat, “to 
be strongly agitated’’.’ This point, small as it may seem, is an 
interesting example of his philological method: The references 
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which he appends to his version of the Perseus legend contain 
no mention of a city of that name, and the reader will be right 
in suspecting that it is to be found only in Mr Graves’s private 
and unique classical atlas. Once, however, he learns to find 
Ariadne’s thread in the maze of Mr Graves’s references, and to 
guess those that lie concealed, he will discover that Tzetzes on 
Lycophr. 838 (this reference is not given) does in fact mention an 
out-of-the-way story according to which a Samian city Deik- 
terion was so called because it was there that the Gorgon’s 
picture was shown to Perseus by Athene (hypodeiknysthai, ‘to be 
shown’, is the verb Tz. uses). This, as far as we are aware, is the 
only possible source where Mr Graves could have found the name 
of such a city; only, if so, he misread it as ‘Diecterion’ and from 
this misreading conjured up an etymology. The glibness of 
these and dozens more derivations in the book shows Mr Graves 
to be a worthy successor of those ancient etymologists who 
enjoyed the sport of making bad and impossible puns. It would 
be no sillier if we were to derive ‘Graves’ from ‘non gravis’. 

As instances of factual errors, we note that Odysseus descen- 
ded to Tartarus to consult Anchises (51.6); that Peisistratus 
was ‘King’ of Athens (163.1); Jason and Medea abandon the 
Argo because of blood-guilt and make their separate way over- 
land to Circe’s home (153, f.): in the references provided there 
is not the slightest suggestion of that; Jason’s name was 
originally ‘Diomedes’ (148.4): there is no evidence that he was 
ever called that, unless in some ‘little known variant’ which 
Mr Graves does not disclose; and in no. 156, which deals with 
the fortunes of Medea in Corinth he confuses the Corinthian 
with the Theban Creon. We could cite many more. 

It is necessary to quote Mr Graves’s astronomical theory at 
length, since this is fundamental to his notions about sacred 
kings, and is perhaps the most.horrifying part of the book 
(Introduction, p. 16 ff.): 


Even when, after careful astronomical observation, the 
sidereal year proved to have 364 days, with a few hours left 
over, it had to be divided into months — that is, moon-cycles — 
rather than into fractions of the solar cycle. These months 
later became what the English-speaking world still calls 
‘common-law months’, each of twenty-eight days; which 
was a sacred number, in the sense that the moon could be 
worshipped as a woman, whose menstrual cycle is normally 
twenty-eight days, and that this is also the true period of the 
moon’s revolutions in terms of the sun. ... Since the 
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364-day year is exactly divisible by twenty-eight, the annual 
sequence of popular festivals could be geared to these com- 
mon-law months. . . . The extra day of the terrestrial year, 
gained from the sidereal year by the earth’s revolution around 
the sun’s orbit, was intercalated between the thirteenth and 
the first month, and became the most important day of the 

365. . . . When the shortness of the king’s reign proved irk- 

some, it was agreed to prolong the thirteen-month year to a 

Great Year of one hundred lunations, at the end of which 

occurs a near-coincidence of solar and lunar time . . . (injr. 

p. 19) a closer approximation of solar and lunar time had now 

been found, namely nineteen years and seven months. The 

Great Year had become a Greater Year. 

The only true statement in all the above is that 364 happens 
to be divisible by 28. The menstrual cycle varies between three 
and five weeks, and only 1o or 15 per cent. are exactly of 
twenty-eight days (see Encyclopedia Britannica). A lunar month 
is about 294 days; twelve lunar months make about 3544 days. 
A solar year is about 365-2422 days; a sidereal year is about 
twenty minutes longer. There is no near-coincidence of solar 
and lunar time at 100 lunations (a figure that Mr Graves 
repeats many times), but there is such a near-coincidence at 
ninety-nine !unations, which approximately equal eight solar 
years. This was actually the cycle used by the ancient Greeks, 
who intercalated three months into every eight-year period: 
thus the Olympic games were held alternately at forty-nine and 
fifty-month intervals. (Mr Graves almost gets this right in 
109.3, contradicting himself.) Nor is there any near-coincidence 
at nineteen years and seven months; though there is a well- 
known one at 235 lunations, which almost exactly equal 
nineteen years. This is known as the Metonic cycle, discovered 
by Meton in 432 B.c., and still used for the determination of 
Easter. (Mr Graves had a confused memory of this in 111.3, 
which is still wrong.) Mr Graves’s twenty-eight-day lunar 
month and 364-day year are pure nonsense, but they are 
fundamental to his system in this book and in the White Goddess. 
In 52.3 he presents his Irish-Greek calendar based on alphabets 
and trees: 

Each consonant represented a twenty-eight-day month of 
a series of thirteen, beginning one day after the winter 
solstice; namely: 
1 Dec.2g B birch, or wild olive. 
2 Jan. 21 L rowan... 
--.13 Nov.25 R__— elder or myrtle. 
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Even the date of the winter solstice is wrong; no mention is 
made of intercalating days to make leap-years; a year after the 
beginning of this system full moon would have slipped from 
the beginning to the middle of the month, so that Mr Graves’s 
Irish would not have known when to kill their sacred king 
unless they had managed to get hold of a modern calendar, nor 
would they have been as Irish or lunatic as all that. 

These and many other errors could have been avoided if the 
author had consulted those ‘rare texts’ Whitaker's Almanack and 
Brewer’s Dictionary of Phrase and Fable. Let us make it clear that 
this is not a specialist attack on a few weak details. There is no 
need for us to quote the specialists on complex points of Greek 
religion and mythology. Any one who cares to consult a few 
books of reference can prove to himself that this Penguin 
Dictionary contains hundreds of errors, confusions and fantasies, 
of which we have given only a sample. Not that the versions and 
notes are wholly false: it is well known that Mr Graves 
possesses immense erudition, an extraordinary memory and a 
very lively mind. He is quite often right, and therein lies the 
chief danger of this book. What will the ordinary reader make 
of it? He will either trust Mr Graves and so go through life 
believing that there are twenty-eight days in the lunar month, 
and that Agamemnon was sacrificed at midsummer in honour 
of the White Goddess who appears ‘in triad’ as his ‘daughters’, 
and such rubbish; or he will turn sceptical about the whole 
thing and refuse to credit the many truths about ancient 
religion and history that Mr Graves has correctly quoted. In 
either case, the book will do much to discredit the whole study 
of mythology in the public eye, as it has been discredited before 
by euhemerists, solarists, alchemists, psycho-analysts and 
Casaubons of every kind; and it will widen the gap between 
the scholar, concerned only with the truth, and the ordinary 
man, who only wants to read these beautiful stories for pleasure. 
If this were an obscure book by some dim crank, selling a few 
hundred copies before sinking into oblivion, it would not 
matter; but it is not. It is the book of a famous author, at the 
height of his reputation among the young, and issued by a great 
publishing firm. Could the damage be repaired by the issue of 
an errata slip in the form of a ‘companion volume’? 








The Teaching of 
D. H. Lawrence 


John Wain 


Souning in moral vertue was his speche. - CHAUCER. 
One has to be so terribly religious to be an artist. - 
Davmw HERBERT LAWRENCE. 


First, a clear statement of Lawrence’s views on the relation- 
ship of man and woman; then a short but complete survey 
of how he endowed these views with the vitality of art, in his 
novels, stories and poems; finally, a few remarks on my own 
account, as a practising novelist, on the general subject of 


] KNOW perfectly well how this book ought to be reviewed. 


censorship. 

Why, knowing this, do I also know that I shall, after all, fall 
back on the old untidy bundle of ‘thoughts provoked by’ the 
book, the old discursive tradition of the English periodical 
review ? One reason must be confessed at once: I cannot survey 
Lawrence’s handling of ‘sex’ in his novels because I have read 
rather few of them to the end. He is, to me, one of those novel- 
ists (Henry James is another) whom I admire and delight in, 
but whose major exercises in their art tend to weary and con- 
fuse me. As regards James, I may be able to read his novels one 
day, but until then I can only be glad that he left those marvel- 
lous Notebooks and Prefaces; and the letters, and even the 
funny stories about him — they all contribute something nourish- 
ing. Similarly with Lawrence. His was such a great mind that 
it hardly matters whether we can put him tidily into a pigeon- 
hole (‘novelist’, ‘poet’, ‘prophet’ even); as long as we can get 
hold of his mind at some point, let us be glad of that. I can only 
be personal over this; Lawrence’s essays and letters are seldom 


* Sex, Literature and Censorship. Essays by D. H. Lawrence. Edited by 
Harry T. Moore, with Introductions by Harry T. Moore and Harold 
Rubinstein. Heinemann, 155. 
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for long out of my hands; his poems, sometimes in them; his 
short stories, fairly often; his novels, almost never. For all their 
wonderful vitality, Lawrence’s novels seem to me largely 
artistic failures; all those soggy passages, that preaching, the 
unmanageable length at which he goes on. Readers of (for in- 
stance) Dr Leavis’s famous critical essays on Lawrence should 
remember that it is fatally easy, when one is criticizing a novel 
or long poem — anything that is too long to be quoted in full - 
to flatter it out of recognition, by quoting the high spots and 
filling in by merely summarizing the content of the null 
passages. (Dr Leavis has recently been accused of doing this, 
by Mr Robert Liddell, and it was rather disturbing to see how 
Mr Liddell was rebuked by some portentous young critics, 
great followers of Leavis, great interpreters of Lawrence, in 
exactly the tone in which a man might be rebuked for hurting 
the feelings of the white-haired old vicar by talking atheism in 
the church porch. A rather ugly demonstration of solidarity, I 
thought — a kind of solidarity we don’t need, and certainly 
Lawrence would not have wanted). Of course, Lawrence’s 
fiction has some virtues that would redeem any faults, and 
these virtues are the direct result of the way he set about life, 
of his views. One often reads, for instance, a modern novel in 
which there is, from the first page to the last, no feeling for 
season. If the author cursorily mentions that it is winter, or 
spring, that is all the notice he takes of it. Yet, surely, anyone 
who is genuinely alive is hardly unaware for five minutes to- 
gether of the season: he is a different person, the quality of his 
day-to-day living and thinking are different, according to 
whether the leaves are growing or falling off, the birds nesting 
or migrating, and so forth. I suppose the modern habit of 
obliterating, as far as possible, every natural boundary be- 
tween the seasons and the times of day, will in the end produce 
people to whom January and June, mid-morning and tea-time, 
are just names given to divisions of time for the sake of conveni- 
ence. Already the average London flat-dweller only knows it 
is winter when the central heating goes wrong, and recognizes 
summer because the cockroaches breed faster in the boot- 
cupboard. It was against this kind of life that Lawrence spoke 
out in some of his most memorable passages. Like this one: 
Oh, what a catastrophe for man when he cut himself off 
from the rhythm of the year, from his unison with the sun and 


the earth. Oh, what a catastrophe, what a maiming of love 
16* 
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when it was made a personal, merely personal feeling, taken 
away from the rising and the setting of the sun, and cut off 
from the magic connection of the solstice and the equinox! 
This is what is the matter with us. We are bleeding at the 
roots, because we are cut off from the earth and sun and 
stars, and love is a grinning mockery, because, poor blossom, 
we plucked it from its stem on the tree of Life, and expected 
it to keep on blooming in our civilized vase on the table. 


Leaving aside for a moment the exact implications of this 
passage (it is from ‘A propos of Lady Chaitterley’s Lover’), we can 
see immediately that a writer holding these views is going to 
bring some essential strengths to the writings of fiction. He is 
going to give us the atmosphere of places, the feel of the season, 
the taste of food, the smells, the sensation of wearing one’s 
clothes. All the senses are going to be present, whereas in so 
many novelists there is either no play of the senses at all — 
everything comes down from the head — or there is one sense 
which dominates the others; in Graham Greene, for instance, 
it is the sight. The other senses come in only in the form of pain. 

But this wonderful concreteness of Lawrence’s novels cannot, 
by itself, save them. And indeed, in a certain sense, they are 
not concrete enough; they are schematic; the action is chosen to 
illustrate a theory; it is, in other words, emblematic. How 
convenient that the Virgin and the Gipsy should get trapped 
by a flood! It makes such a perfect set of symbols. Too perfect, 
of course. And then all these stallions! There is something too 
easy about it. So often he does not seem to be taking into 
account enough of the facts. Take that story, for instance, about 
the sun-bathing woman (I have not the volume by me, and I 
forget its name). The woman goes out to Italy, getting over an 
illness, and lies down in the sun without any clothes-on. After a 
time she gets the civilized unnaturalness burnt out of her; 
spontaneity and goodness are hers. This goodness, however, 
does not extend so far as behaving sympathetically to her hus- 
band, who, poor city-bred starched-collar-wearing drudge, 
comes out from England and just stands there, in his city 
clothes, typifying everything she has escaped from. The hus- 
band is the butt of the story. And, while we read, it convinces. 
But, we reflect after putting the book down, if the husband had 
refused to wear his black coat and toil in his office, if he had 
lain in the sun and gathered spontaneity, the woman would 
never have afforded to go to Italy. He sacrificed his spontane- 
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ity, his manhood, his one-ness, and all the rest of it, for her. 
Lawrence’s answer would be, I imagine, that his having to 
work as a stockbroker or whatever he did, was simply accidental 
and incidental; you don’t need money to be primitive and 
happy in this way — let him close up his office, walk out, and 
be poor! But, we reflect, the life of a poor man, in northern 
latitudes, is not like this; there is no sun in England, to speak of, 
and the lives of the English working class are just as shut-in, 
choked-up, life-excluding, as the lives of the bourgeoisie. The 
man in the story would have to emigrate. And what will 
happen to the Mediterranean countries, to Mexico, to Florida, 
when everyone who has seen the light comes pouring into them, 
to be poor, to lie in the sun and rejoice? 

‘But come now, you can’t criticize fiction in that ham- 
handed way.’ Admittedly, but some fiction calls out, in the 
reader, this kind of dogged literalness, making him want to say 
to the author, Things don’t happen like that. Stop pretending. This 
is not, however, an attack on Lawrence’s fiction; it is my ex- 
cuse for not having read all of it, for being content to generalize 
on the evidence I have from his non-fiction. When he wasn’t 
trying to tell a story, he breathed (so it seems to me) more 
freely; he was free to make what he could of his ideas without 
chaining them down into their seats and making them pull on 
an oar. (George Orwell was another writer whose ideas acted 
as galley-slaves in his novels — only, of course, infinitely more 
so.) And finally, I like the non-fiction better because in it one 
can escape, for a time, from Lawrence’s obsessive pattern, the 
pattern that was stamped on him in childhood: the dumbly 
masculine husband imposing his will on the ‘refined’ and soci- 
ally superior wife, imposing it through the wordless and mind- 
less power of the phallus. This was the situation between his 
parents, and it is possible that, in some respects, he was trying 
to re-create some elements of the same situation in his own life, 
perhaps so as to re-live and correct it, when he married Frieda 
von Richthofen. 

But enough of this. In this book we have enough material to 
make Lawrence an important writer even if he had written 
nothing else. The two major pieces here are ‘Pornography and 
Obscenity’ and ‘A propos of Lady Chatterley’s Lover’. These, the 
core of the volume, are backed up by others of varying import- 
ance, the best being the ‘Introduction to his Paintings’. 

What does Lawrence say in these essays? On that burning 
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topicality, censorship, he has next to nothing to say. Of course, 
some things should be suppressed, he thinks; the real porno- 
graphy, the stuff that offers an insult to the human spirit. His 
view, evidently, is that this insult will always be easy to detect. 
At any rate, the subject does not really interest him, because he 
is intent on going deeper. Censorship is at best an attempt to 
cure symptoms. And as regards the disease itself, everybody 
knows by this time, more or less, how Lawrence proposed to 
deal with it: by claiming more respect for the ‘dark’, non- 
rational sources of life within us; by a more religious attitude 
towards them. To Lawrence, a man’s life was lived continually 
in the presence of powers ‘too numinous to mention’, as the old 
joke has it; forces which united him to the tides, the seasons, 
the harvests, and which his consciously maintained ‘personal- 
ity’ could only obstruct, or at best, refrain from obstructing. A 
profoundly religious man, he lived in a relationship with these 
numinous powers, the chief of them being sex, which was, pre- 
cisely, the religious relationship: it included joy and terror; it 
was worship. The Lawrentian universe, like the Wordsworth- 
ian, includes the whole range of the religious emotions; the one 
is not a simple matter of appreciating the Lake District scenery, 
and the other is not a simple matter of relaxing, following your 
impulses, and refusing to think. The disciples of both men have 
put some queer versions of their teaching into operation; on 
Judgement Day Wordsworth will reject many Wordsworth- 
ians, Lawrence many Lawrentians, and may I be there to 
see it. 

My definition of pornography would be ‘sex broken away 
on its own’; pulled up out of its soil of actual human relation- 
ships and left raving in a vacuum. That is why pornography is 
never calm, always feverish; it is exactly like an engine being 
revved up in neutral gear — it attains its maximum speed imme- 
diately, because it is not pulling any load; soon, if this goes on, 
it blows up. If I read him correctly, Lawrence would have 
agreed with this definition (which, incidentally, is also the 
definition of sexual vice: a libertine inhabits a world of lived 
pornography). Just as he would have agreed, of course, that 
anything broken away on its own is dangerous: intellect, 
esthetic sensations, anything. Everyone who has written any 
sense on the subject of sex has said the same thing, if it comes 
to that. The hard and fast ruling of Christian morality — ‘mar- 
ried, permissible; unmarried, impermissible’ — is at bottom a 
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reinforcement of the demand, a demand made by all life and 
all sanity, that sex must not be allowed to break away on its 


own. 
Here is an example of Lawrence’s treatment, from ‘A 


propos’: 

The mind has to catch up, in sex: indeed, in all our physical 
acts. Mentally, we lag behind in our sexual thought, in a 
dimness, a lurking, a grovelling fear which belongs to our 
raw, somewhat bestial ancestors. In this one respect, sexual 
and physical, we have left the mind unevolved. Now we have 
to catch up, and make a balance between the consciousness 
of the body’s sensations and experiences, and these sensations 
and experiences themselves. Balance up the consciousness 
of the act, and the act itself. Get the two in harmony. It 
means having a proper reverence for sex, and a proper awe 
of the body’s strange experience. It means being able to use 
the so-called obscene words, because these are a natural part 
of the mind’s consciousness of the body. Obscenity only comes 
in when the mind despises and fears the body, and the body 
hates and resists the mind. 


How simply, how beautifully, he puts it. And note those two 
words, ‘reverence’, ‘awe’. The religious words. 

And here is another fragment, this time one of his flashes of 
irreverent amusement. It is from ‘Pornography and Obscenity’. 


The late British Home Secretary, who prides himself on 
being a very sincere Puritan, grey, grey in every fibre, said 
with. indignant sorrow in one of his outbursts on improper 
books: ‘—- and these two young people, who had been per- 
fectly pure up till that time, after reading this book went 
and had sexual intercourse together!!!’ One up to them! is all 
we can answer. But the grey Guardian of British Morals 
seemed to think that if they had murdered one another, or 
worn each other to rags of nervous prostration, it would have 
been much better. The grey disease! 


A critic once said that if the Lawrentian view of sex ever 
became current, two things would disappear: the idealistic love 
lyric, and the dirty story. Lawrence’s own comment on this was 
that love lyrics of the type ‘My luve is like a red, red rose’ 
would be unaffected, but the ‘Who is Sylvia’ type would cer- 
tainly go for a Burton. ‘I can give not what men call love, but 
wilt thou accept not The worship the heart lifts above, and the 
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heavens reject not’ — that kind of thing would certainly be out. 
Because it has the kind of ‘purity’ that was associated, in 
Lawrence’s mind, with obscenity. Both were the result of not 
taking account of enough of the facts. As he puts it, the old 
libertine lays his hand on the sweet golden curls of the young 
virgin, and revels in the thought of her untouched-ness, her 
‘purity’ ; knowing all along, if he would admit it, that if she goes 
on being untouched for a few more years, she will be merely 
stale and unhappy. There is some sense in this; in coarser, less 
reverent minds, it might be degenerated into that most spite- 
ful and wicked of mockeries, the ‘old maid’ joke: but to that 
there is an answer in the words of C. S. Lewis: ‘I do not find 
either age or virginity contemptible’. Of course virginity is not 
contemptible; and if it is willed, as a deliberate abnegation, it 
is fine. But Lawrence was no friend of the willed abnegation, 
and the unwilled abnegation was to him merely pathetic. 
As for the smoking-room story, he stood firm. 


Occasionally there is a really funny one, that redeems a 
great deal. But usually they are just ugly and repellant, and 
the so-called ‘humour’ is just a trick of doing dirt on sex. 


I have said enough, I hope, to convince anyone who has not 
read Lawrence’s writings on this topic, that he ought to repair 
the omission. Now I want to make a small, tentative criticism 
of this splendid body of work. Namely, that in some respects 
Lawrence does seem to me to come close to the one thing we 
are all trying to avoid, the error of allowing sex to break away 
on its own. 

For what, after all, is the use of the sexual relationship? The 
traditional theological answer is ready: it is a bribe. Sex is 
pleasurable because, if it weren’t, people would not procreate. 
(I don’t claim to be learned in the Fathers, and of course they 
say many other things; but this is the main one.) It seems to me 
untrue; since contraception was developed, people have still 
had families. Not indeed, the ‘yearly child-birth and the yearly 
child-death’, but families they have had. Surely the use of the 
sex relationship is to allow two human beings to form a union 
which is higher, because deeper, than any other. And also 
finer. And also more lasting. 

Lawrence, of course, knows this. His moving defence of 
marriage, reprinted here, is the most valid defence of it that 
one knows of. But so often, he seems to be talking only in terms 
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of ‘the blood’, the earth, irrationality, naturalness: things that 
would apply equally to a bull and a cow. 


Two rivers of blood, are man and wife, two distinct eternal 
streams, that have the power of touching and communing 
and so renewing, making new one another, without any 
breaking of the subtle confines, any confusing or commingling. 
And the phallus is the connecting link between the two rivers, 
that establishes the two streams in a oneness, and gives out of 
their duality a single circuit, for ever. And this, this oneness 
gradually accomplished throughout a lifetime in twoness, is 
the highest achievement of time or eternity. From it all things 
human spring, children and beauty and well-made things; 
all the true creations of humanity. 


Not quite. A bull and a cow have two rivers of blood. They 
achieve a oneness, easily, which human beings are lucky if they 
ever achieve. (If bovine imagery doesn’t suit you, take an 
animal that mates for life: swan, elephant, lion.) Human beings 
have more of a complex to juggle with; their relationships are 
more dangerous, more open to failure, but more precious when 
achieved. They can communicate in subtler ways than one 
would imagine from Lawrence’s talk of rivers and connecting 
links. 

On this profound and always interesting subject, even this 
great man did not quite say the last word. 





Orwell Intermittent 


Rayner Heppenstall 


enough.* At our subsequent meetings, neither Orwell nor 

I ever mentioned it. What Orwell’s later reflections upon 
it may have been I cannot tell. To this day it is a matter for 
which I, for my part, have devised no complete explanation. 
The memory of it never made me feel uncomfortable in Orwell’s 
presence: I took it, I suppose, that both the humorous after- 
thoughts and the residual puzzlement were, if not mutual, yet 
comparable. When, in August 1936, Orwell came down to 
lecture {and I was his chairman) at the Adelphi Centre, 
Langham, near Colchester, we settled down at once and with- 
out constraint to the position of old friends, a position distinct 
from that of either former acquaintance or fidus Achates (this 
last réle magnificently discharged, in Orwell’s life, by Sir 
Richard Rees). The ideal frequency with which we should 
meet thereafter would be every few months. 

In December Orwell went to Spain. He found himself in 
Barcelona with PO U M and Anarcho-Syndicalist associates 
and a wife in the I L P office, when the Stalinist party-liners, 
in May, began systematically exterminating their Trotskyite 
allies. There is a full account of these proceedings in Homage 
to Catalonia, which, however, did not appear until the following 
year, too late to be seriously influential, though two articles in 
The New English Weekly had earlier presented the matter before 
a small audience. 

I have a letter dated July 31st which not only tells a part of 
the Spanish story but explains how it was that a larger British 
public remained so long uninformed. Early that year, Gollancz, 
who had already published Down and Out in London and Paris 
and three novels, had issued The Road to Wigan Pier in Left 
Book Club limp-orange covers. Orwell writes: 


[= quarrel of November 1935 had been spectacular 


* See ‘The Shooting Stick’, THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, April 1955. 
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Orwell had been wounded. 
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As soon as he heard I had been associated with the 
POU M and Anarchists and had seen the inside of the May 
riots in Barcelona, he said he did not think he would be able 
to publish my book, though not a word of it was written yet. 
. . » However, I have two other publishers on my track and 
I think my agent is being clever and has got them bidding 
against one another. I have started my book, but of course my 
fingers are all thumbs at present. 


Moreover, says Orwell, he has had a most amusing time with 
The New Statesman about these same matters. 


As soon as I got out of Spain I wired from France asking if 
they would like an article and of course they said yes, but 
when they saw my article was on the suppression of the 
POU M they said they couldn’t print it. To sugar the pill 
they sent me to review a very good book which appeared 
recently, The Spanish Cockpit, which blows the gaff pretty well 
on what has been happening. But once again when they saw 
my review they couldn’t print it as it was ‘against editorial 


policy’.... 


What had happened in Spain is thus summarized: 


We started off by being heroic defenders of democracy and 
ended by slipping over the border with the police panting on 
our heels. Eileen was wonderful, in fact actually seemed to 
enjoy it. But though we got ourselves out all right, nearly all 
our friends are in jail. . . . The most terrible things were 
happening even when I left, wholesale arrests, wounded men 
dragged out of hospital and thrown into jail, people crammed 
together in filthy dens where they have hardly room to lie 
down, prisoners beaten and half starved, etc., etc. 


My wound was not much, but it was a miracle it did not 
kill me. The bullet went clean through my neck but missed 
everything except one vocal cord, or rather the nerve govern- 
ing it, which is paralysed. At first I had no voice at all, but 
now the other vocal cord is compensating and the damaged 
one may or may not recover. My voice is practically normal 
but I can’t shout to any extent. I also can’t sing but people 
tell me this doesn’t matter. I am rather glad to have been hit 
by a bullet because I think it will happen to us all in the near 
future, and I am glad to know that it doesn’t hurt to speak of. 


When Homage to Catalonia was finished, Orwell began to 
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reappear in London, but he was still living in the village shop 
at Wallington, near Baldock. A man who can, I fancy, fill in 
gaps here is Jack Common, who was living not too far away. 
In November Rees, who had returned from ambulance driving 
with Julian Bell on the Madrid Front and was living in Upper 
Park Road, Hampstead, had Waldo Frank in tow. On 
December 2nd * he gave a small party to which Orwell came. 
Also present was, I think, Mark Benney, whom, certainly, I 
met at about this time in Orwell’s company. 

I, too, had. married that year. My wife and I had one room 
and a kitchen on the top floor of a house in Lisburn Road, 
which lies in the red-brick back-end of Hampstead, towards 
Gospel Oak. Our furniture consisted of a kitchen table, a desk, 
two wooden chairs, a single divan-bed and a chair which not 
only let down and could be made up as a bed but also had 
an extensible arm on which one could write (I am writing on 
it now) and bookshelves at both sides. This had been our 
principal wedding present. We had chosen the most compen- 
dious piece of furniture in all Heal’s, with the idea that, if we 
were ever evicted, we should be able to set up house with it 
in the middle of the road. Sleeping in it felt like sleeping in a 
coffin, and so it was simply referred to as the coffin. 

A dated appearance of Orwell was on January 17th, 1938. 
He came unexpectedly and stayed to supper. After supper, he 
and I went out drinking and ended up in a Soho basement 
from which we returned between one and two o’clock in the 
morning. Orwell slept in the coffin, while my wife and I, a 


* I do hope that this exact dating will seem helpful. Since I wrote The 
Shooting Stick and, indeed, the greater part of this article as well, I have read 
two books on Orwell in which, for the lack of exact dates, a confusion about 
the Hampstead-Kentish Town period is given currency, and Orwell him- 
self once amusingly pointed out how inaccuracies of this kind get themselves 
repeated. John Atkins states that Orwell was an assistant in a Hampstead 
bookshop for eighteen months during 1932-4. Laurence Brander (giving 
Tom Hopkinson as his authority) tells us that Orwell ‘rented an upper room 
from the bookseller for twelve shillings and sixpence a week, and, when he 
found it difficult to pay, arranged to work in the shop in the afternoons’. 
Well, now, the Hopkinson-Brander account may, for all I know, be true 
of the beginning of the period Orwell himself calls ‘a year or more’, during 
which he worked in the Pond Street bookshop, but this period certainly in- 
cluded the whole of 1935, and, from very early in that year until July, when 
he took the Kentish Town flat with the man I call Paul Fiedler and myself, 
he was living on the ground floor in Parliament Hill Road, his landlady 
being a Jewish woman psychologist of, I fancy, Adlerian persuasion. 
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yard or two away, huddled together on the divan. An hour or 
so later, Orwell, pyjamaless, had to get up for the usual reason. 
My wife remembers waking to see, in the dim light from a 
street lamp, against the shiny, dark-green-painted walls, the 
tall, bony figure of our guest padding, naked but for his little 
moustache, out of the room and presently back again. 

My own clearest memory of that night is of confidences at 
the bar-counter. Orwell had concluded (whether by any 
systematic means and with medical confirmation, I do not 
know) that he was biologically sterile. He badly wanted 
children and was miserable about it. Then he became involved 
with a tart, and I had to rescue him. That was an exceptionally 
sunny January. It is noted that on the afternoon of the 17th 
I walked in Ken Wood and saw my first jay. 

I went to Wallington on February 15th, travelling by a 
Green Line ’bus which reached Baldock at 4.15. This was a 
Tuesday. The Stores was not a pretty cottage, and the village 
seemed a little desolate. There were two goats in a stinking 
shed at the back, and the Blairs rented a strip of ground, 
across the road at the front and above road level, in which 
they grew vegetables and in which Eric and I dug together. 
He and Eileen behaved with conspicuous affection, fondling 
each other and sitting, if not on each other’s knees, at any rate 
in the same armchair. I did not stay as long as I had planned. 

From this point onward I have neither memory nor record 
of any meeting for more than a year and a half, until, in fact, 
the war had begun. Orwell came, at any rate twice, to a flat, 
very different from the Lisburn Road one, which I had been 
lent in St John’s Wood. The owner of this flat had left in my 
keeping a Leica camera, with which I took a number of 
photographs of Orwell, later sending them to him for use in 
some American Who’s Who. Orwell lamented his medical 
unfitness for the army. Eileen was working at, I imagine, one 
of the ministries. On April 11th, 1940, Orwell was still at 
Wallington. 

I’m here alone, Eileen coming down at weekends when she 
can. They are working her to death in that office and I want 

to get her out of it if possible, but at present nothing is trans- 

piring about a job for me. I haven’t touched my novel. . . . 

I am aiming to raise six cwt of potatoes against the famine I 

foresee next winter. 

What novel? Coming Up for Air was already out. In a further 
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passage of the Spanish letter quoted above, there occurs the 
mildly paranoiac suggestion that Gollancz had known before- 
hand what to expect from Orwell about Spain and had there- 
fore signed a contract undertaking to publish only his works 
of fiction (just as further villainy is ascribed to The New Statesman 
for offering to pay for the review they did not print — an offer, 
usual from any reputable paper, which Orwell describes as 
‘hush money’). It could perhaps be argued that in publisher- 
relations lay the reason why neither of Orwell’s later books, 
though in the form of narrative fiction, was properly a novel. 

On April 13th my wife and I were able to announce the 
birth of a daughter. I quote the beginning of Orwell’s letter for 
its tone: 

Thousands of congratulations on the kid. I hope and trust 
both are doing well. Please give Margaret all the best and my 
congratulations. What a wonderful thing to have a kid of one’s 
own, I’ve always wanted one so. But, Rayner, don’t afflict 
the poor little brat with a Celtic sort of name that nobody 
knows how to spell. She’ll grow up psychic or something. It 
took me nearly thirty years to work off the effects of being 
called Eric. 

When, a week or two later, he bent over the clothes basket in 
which the child slept in the garden, this candid and touching 
envy was expressed to my wife in Laurentian terms, as 
how wonderful it must be to see a living being out of one’s 
own loins. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that, during the war, 
Orwell worked in the Indian section of the B B C’s overseas 
service and that subsequently he became literary editor of 
Tribune. He was at the B B C while he was writing Animal Farm, 
that is, all through 1943. At 200 Oxford Street he had the 
company of William Empson and Narayana Menon, which 
was great good luck for the war years, when there were so few 
writers in London and at liberty and one could not always 
choose one’s company. I got three days’ leave from a unit then 
stationed near Doncaster to give a talk for him, on contem- 
porary American short-story writers, in a series in which 
Herbert Read introduced the speakers. This was on March 12th. 
By August, Orwell had had enough of the B B C. I must have 
taxed him with cynicism on some point, for he replied: 

You’d be cynical yourself if you were in this job. However 
I am definitely leaving it, probably in about three months. 
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Then sometime in 1944 I might be near-human again and able 
to write something serious. . . . 
(Animal Farm, then, was not serious ?) 

. . . At present I’m just an orange that’s been trodden on by 

a very dirty boot. 

After the war he spoke of Empson as having ‘sunk like a stone 
to the bottom of the B B C.’ Luckily this characterization turned 
out false. 

From February 1944, as a result of being medically down- 
graded from Ar to C2, I found myself generally in civilian 
billets, from which I was able to do a good deal of reviewing 
for Tribune. One thing Orwell editorially put me up to was 
Scot-baiting. 

Reviewing a book by Jacques Barzun, I evidently found 
occasion to describe the alignment of intellectuals here during 
the Spanish war. Orwell wanted me to delete certain references 
on the ground that, for instance, T. S. Eliot now worked for 
the British Council and had ‘written at least once for British 
Ally, the British propaganda paper published in Moscow’, 
while Roy Campbell had become ‘definitely anti-Fascist’. 
‘You might find other instances,’ he said, ‘e.g. A— B—.’ When 
I enquired who this was, he explained: 

A— B— is one of the big guns of the Conservative intelli- 
gentsia. He was the one who said during the Spanish war that 
‘the sawing off of a Conservative tradesman’s legs is a com- 
monplace in Republican Spain’, a phrase which stuck in my 
memory. 


It was all perfectly justified, and I am sure that my references 
had been wildly irrelevant. This kind of editorial caginess, 
however, then struck me as uncharacteristic of Orwell, and I 
had also been disconcerted to see him, in Partisan Review, 
attacking pacifists. Orwell, too, had been taken up in what 
were to me, in my ignorance, unexpected quarters. 

My own childhood background was of northern mills and 
mines, and in early life I largely escaped middle-class influ- 
ences. While I was in the army, I wrote a sequence of character 
sketches of the men in my hut. It was meant to be amusing, was 
done in a vein of exasperated affection and bore the title, 
ironically (if it needs to be said) intended, J Am Not in Favour of 
the Working Classes. I sent this to Horizon and received from its 
editor, Cyril Connolly, a note of rejection in which he said that 
he was sorry I was doing so badly in the army but that he felt 
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that I did not really understand the working classes. As a guide, 
he recommended that I should read ‘The Road to Wigan Pier by 
George Orwell. 

On the face of it, this was just very funny, as I felt that I 
had partly directed Orwell’s proletarian studies, he having 
previously known only tramps and other picaresque types. Nor 
did'I know that he and Connolly had been at the same prep. 
school and so, also, were ‘old friends’. Even had I known it, I 
should have wondered what nostalgie de la boue or mere wartime 
bonhomie was impelling Orwell to frequent once more a world 
he had long ago rejected. 

Of course, as a result of the closing down of The Criterion, 
The London Mercury and so on and the almost immediately 
ensuing government ban on starting new periodicals, Horizon 
and Penguin New Writing were left in what was to all intents 
and purposes sole possession of the literary field all through 
the war and for some time thereafter. This was a great stroke 
of luck for their editors, who gradually acquired the kudos due 
to guardians and saviours of the arts. From anybody else’s 
point of view, it could have been worse. Connolly and John 
Lehmann were men of taste and made a very creditable 
selection from the manuscripts sent to them, which meant, of 
necessity, almost all the serious manuscripts then being written, 
if these were longer than a thousand words. To this extent, 
therefore, Orwell had to become involved with one or the 
other literary group. Tribune had its own limitations, both on 
space and on range of appeal. There had, moreover, to be some 
kind of political truce in war-time. Provisionally, all who did 
not seriously misbehave could be regarded as being on one’s 
own side, and, individually, some of the Right were what 
Orwell would have described as ‘decent sorts’. It was an armed 
truce, a tolerance quite different from the dreadful acquies- 
cence of to-day. After the war one could set about them again. 

That summer the Blairs adopted a son, Richard Horatio, 
born about 11.00 a.m. on May 14th, as Orwell made a point 
of finding out in order that I might cast the child’s horoscope. 
Their flat was blitzed, presumably by a V1. 

I was invalided out of the army a month before the German 
capitulation. I had a son four months younger than Richard. 
We had two rooms in Hampstead. Orwell appeared one 
Sunday afternoon, Richard under his left arm, in his right 
hand a carpet bag from which, first, a presentation copy of 
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Animal Farm was extracted. Richard and my son crawled about 
the floor together and poked at each other’s eyes. Out of the 
carpet bag, from time to time, further came a bottle of orange- 
juice or a clean napkin. Eileen had died of pneumonia (or of the 
post-operational shock frequently called that) while Eric was 
in Germany reporting for The Observer, and a nurse had not yet 
been engaged. My wife and I found somebody, who was not a 
trained nurse. The arrangement seemed to work all right for a 
while, but it did not last, and Orwell’s sister presently took 

charge. He lived now in Islington, which showed, just after the 
war, a tendency to become fashionable with the intellectual Left. 

I in my turn joined the B B C and, for a series of Voyages of 
Discovery I was editing and producing, Orwell did me a 
dramatized account of Darwin’s ‘Beagle’ expedition. The 
mood of this was idyllic, and Orwell contented himself with 
poking gentle fun at the fundamentalism of Captain Fitzroy, 
though, by proportionate emphasis, he also contrived a certain 
prominence for the question of American slavery. 

This programme was broadcast on March 2gth, 1946. The 
idea had first been broached at a lunch @ trois with Paul Fiedler, 
who had reappeared in December and who described Orwell 
as ‘killing himself with hate’. I discounted this. Naturally, the 
communists had not taken kindly to Animal Farm, and Paul, 
though now an American citizen, was still fellow-travelling. A 
fortnight before transmission, Orwell was on his back with 
gastritis and wanted me to devise a concluding flourish to the 
programme. He did not like what I suggested. I cannot recall 
the form it took, but he thought it was ‘casting a sop to those 
stinking Catholics’. 

There was now a Labour Government in power, and the 
intelligentsia had begun to take its dispositions accordingly. 
One of the quickest publicly off the mark was John Lehmann, 
once more worried about Vienna. It is amusing to recall that, 
in his Horizon editorial, at the time of the general election, 
Connolly had spoken of the British people’s slowness to action 
but said that every now and then it gave a great shrug of 
impatience and something was done with for ever. After a 
brief period during which they were astonished to see the new 
Government actually nationalizing things as it had said it 
would (but, alas, paying ruinous compensation), the intel- 
lectual Left had become increasingly gloomy. After all, for a 
man who has been in opposition all his life, to find oneself 
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supporting a status quo is not a comfortable position. Out came 
the bowler hats, the rolled umbrellas and the copies of Henry 
James. Orwell took up the study of semantics. 

With the spring, he went to a house he had taken on the 
Island of Jura. I was invited for July, but in the end I did not 
go. Orwell returned to London on October 13th. 

That winter was exceptionally cold. Orwell did me a radio 
adaptation of Animal Farm. This was produced on January 14th. 
We also discussed (but they came to nothing) an adaptation of 
Boule de Suif, an imaginary conversation between Pontius 
Pilate (‘I have always felt he has had a raw deal’) and Lenin, 
and a programme in which a group of election candidates 
should utter, instead of party speeches, their real calculations. 


* * * * 


From this point until almost immediately before his death, 
I do not feel that I have any private and directly acquired 
insight into Orwell’s mind. This is my own fault. I regret it. 
What is to me ‘the Orwell mystery’ seems unlikely to be 
solved to my satisfaction, because those tactically better placed 
to see what was going on have behaved until now like people 
unaware that there are questions of any depth to be answered. 
What I find particularly saddening is to think that my defection 
(for it was partly that) had something to do with a matter as 
superficial as the esthetics of broadcasting. The script of 
Animal Farm had not been a good one. On the propaganda side 
of broadcasting, Orwell was interesting. Asthetically, he 
would not take it seriously, or rather he was (if I may use that 
word again) terribly naif about it. He had, as most critics of 
his novels would agree, little gift for dialogue, and his interest 
in the one contribution he did make and the others he con- 
templated making to Third Programme dramatic art seemed 
to consist exclusively in childish calculations as to what he 
would be allowed to get away with in the matter of opinion 
(or, in the case of Boule de Suif, of sexual realism). This is not 
reprehensible, but at the time I found it a little irritating. 
Naturally there was no quarrel. One does not quarrel twice 
with a man one likes. A quarrel is something into which one 
is surprised, and one knows thereafter how to avoid it, even 
if this means avoiding the man himself for a while. In any 
case, though in those days I took the esthetics of broadcasting 
very seriously, I did not take them as seriously as that. The fact 
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also was that my other pre-occupations did not lie in what I 
understood as Orwell’s territory. 

Politically, those were very unhappy days, worse, in their 
way, than the present, because one did not yet see what form 
the business man’s revenge would take. All that was certain 
was the demoralization of the British middle class and its 
intellectuals. One began to wish for a Tory Government, if only 
in the hope that it might restore those in commerce and the 
lower professions (I mean morally lower, not lower-paid — that 
is to say, lawyers, etc., not school-teachers) to a sense of reality. 
I suppose that considerations of this kind must have troubled 
Orwell too, but, once he had got his teeth into Russian com- 
munism, he seemed unable to get them out again. His friend the 
underdog was, people said, being only too well looked after, 
both at home and in the colonies. This was true enough for him 
not to be able to return to his old protest. It was a pity that he 
could not have taken up art for art’s sake for a while. 

His equivalent to this was, I suppose, the simple life on Jura. 
He had always hankered after the simple life. While he and I 
were at Kentish Town, he once compared the process of 
writing unfavourably with that of making something real like 
a chair, on which you could then sit down. In the days of his 
prosperity he still rolled his own cigarettes and went in for 
leather-elbowed tweed, khaki shirts and baggy flannel trousers 
or brown corduroy. No doubt the sterility thing (which he 
shared with two other simple-lifers, Blake and D. H. Lawrence) 
still nagged. Obviously children are the key to the deeply 
rooted life, and adoption had been quickly followed by Eileen’s 
death. An attractive and darkly handsome young woman of 
my acquaintance (now happily married and of proved fertility) 
assures me that, at some time during those post-war years, 
Orwell, at a party, this being the second time they had met, 
offered either to marry her or to set her up in an establishment, 
whichever she pleased. 

Jura seems hardly to have been the right place. Whatever 
view one takes of the damp Atlantic climate as one for weak 
chests, Orwell evidently felt himself impelled Londonwards 
for the winter, which made the venture a glorified weekend- 
cottagement and robbed the London frequentations, too, of 
continuity and depth. Yet the post-war world had also seen to 
it that Mediterranean living was out of the question and the 

Western hemisphere closed except to men on missions. 
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At the end of 1947, a note from Rees at the Jura address 
informed me that he (Rees) had gone into partnership with a 
man up there to farm the farm attached to Orwell’s house. 


Eric . . . is not well and will have to go into a sana- 
torium for several months. But there seems a good hope that 
this measure will set him up again. 


One had no means of knowing how little time remained for 
either casually not bothering to see Orwell or deliberately 
electing not to. In the winter of 1934-5 he had suffered from 
bronchitis. It came on again in the autumn of 1935. I understood 
that it always came on in winter. The last illness, too, evidently 
had what Orwell could regard as its false alarms. On Jura 
there had been manifestations of the death-wish, notably one 
in which a small boat and a whirlpool had featured. 

The following winter Orwell had been sufficiently set up to 
appear, looking not particularly ill, at a Polemic party in 
London. I taxed him with an unexpectedly harsh review he 
had written of Jean-Paul Sartre’s Portrait of the Anti-Semite, 
which I thought and still think a fine piece of political writing 
and which might well have appealed to Orwell had he con- 
sidered the book itself rather than Sartre’s position v1s-d-vis 
professional Francophiles. He defended himself by saying, 
first, that this man Sartre was an ass because he had said that 
working men were not prone to anti-Semitism, whereas he, 
Orwell, had talked to working men who were, and then by 
reverting to the opening chapters of L’ Eire et le Néant, in which, 
said Orwell, with his thin, nervous titter, the fellow had 
seriously gone into the question whether other people existed 
or not. Well, now, this may be a silly question, but it is a 
question which, as Orwell evidently did not know, philosophers 
have gone into so frequently that it may almost be regarded 
as the natural starting-point for any speculative work. 

This may have been Orwell’s only literary party that year, 
but he was surrounded by new friends who called him ‘George’, 
and I saw him as a fashionable author hob-nobbing. I, for my 
part, was probably in the doghouse for defending Sartre. 
Orwell had always judged people very much by their current 
views. He knew of only two kinds of people, decent sorts and 
those who had recently said or written so-and-so. 

That first sanatorium had evidently been in Edinburgh, 
where Rees then made his home. I stayed with Rees in the 
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autumn of 1949 and there first read 1984. At that time, pretty 
well everybody took an apocalyptical view of the future, not 
excepting the Scots nationalists, who thought they could 
perhaps manage to keep themselves out of it, as Eire had kept 
out of the war. I remember rather perversely saying to Rees 
that I found 1984 cheering, since Eric was always wrong. 

In fact, I heartily disliked the book. I am sure that Orwell 
saw double-think and new-speak developing in England, 
which is the setting of his fantasy. But the reader was left free 
to imagine that these dangers threatened only the kind of 
régime he recognized as totalitarian, so that the effective 
satirical arc of fire was about as narrow as, say, Evelyn Waugh’s. 
When every child in its cradle screams defiance at the Russians 
(except at meal times, when it grumbles about the Americans) 
it is time for grown men to take up another occupation. 

When I returned to London, Orwell was in a private room, 
with his own telephone, at University College Hospital. He 
apologized for this grandeur. The last opinion I heard him 
enunciate was that, whereas formerly he had always derided 
attempts to preserve archaic lainguages lke Welsh and Gaelic, 
he now thought such attempts worth supporting. My wife 
visited him no more than two days before his death. He talked 
of flying to Switzerland as soon as the worst of the winter was 
over and the doctors would allow him to be moved. 








* * * 





* 


Orwell’s reputation now seems firm, and yet it is full of 
contradiction. He is worshipped by anarchists as a champion 
of total freedom and perpetual revolt. He is regarded by 
socialists as one of themselves. And the new-Tory intelligentsia 
praises him as a pioneer in the cold war on behalf of what are 
quaintly known as Western values. He also, I think, seems to 
them to be one of those in whom the Leftishness of the ’thirties 
was most sincerely repented and who returned in time to the 
fold proper to public-schoolmen who know the world. His 
personal myth is alternatively that of a man in whom the 
power of commonsense was raised to the nth degree and that 
of a saint who voluntarily took vows of poverty and self- 
identification with the underdog. 

{ knew Orwell more or less continuously over a period of 
fifteen years, and I talked to him not long before his death. 
Yet I do not know which of these views of him is finally the 
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truth. As far as the libertarian view goes, I fancy that an 
element of confusion was introduced by the fact that it was 
only after his death, when they were first reprinted in book 
form, that the large public became acquainted with Orwell’s 
most strongly libertarian writings, the readers of The Adelphi 
having met them long ago over the signature ‘E. A. Blair’. The 
Tories may be right to suppose that the diseased man of the 
last few years was going their way: the diseased society of the 
last few years has also been going that way. As to the socialists, 
Orwell was certainly writing to me in 1937, when I was 
inclined to a pacifist view and he had already seen through the 
communist game in Spain: 


I still think one must fight for Socialism and against 
Fascism, I mean fight physically with weapons, only it is as 
well to discover which is which. 


But in 1947, in conversation, he described the management of 
The New Statesman as ‘Stalin’s yes-men’. 

Orwell’s masterpiece, I take it, is Animal Farm. This has 
the inevitability of a thing discovered rather than devised. 
If, one feels, Orwell had not written Animal Farm, somebody 
else would have had to. Anybody else would probably have 
spoilt it by over-elaboration. When Orwell hit on this magni- 
ficently simple idea, his equipment was exactly right for 
dealing with it. That the Russian revolution had been betrayed 
was not, of course, his discovery. This fact and its implications 
formed the staple of discussion at the Adelphi summer school 
in 1936. I recall, for instance, a brilliant analysis by Professor 
John Macmurray. Orwell made his own discoveries in Spain, 
and he did not succumb to the glamour cast over the U S S R by 
the exploits of its army against the Germans at a time when 
those exploits were useful to ourselves. He was saying at that 
time that the British working man’s war-time adulation of the 
Russians would cease as soon as the two armies met and the 
British soldier saw with his own eyes that the Russians were 
orientals, that they had slanting eyes and high cheek-bones. 
At the same time, the reader of Animal Farm should not allow 
himself to miss the implications of the final horror — that the 
pigs had become indistinguishable from the human farmers. 

In his last years, Orwell was, I believe, side-tracked and 
confused, as the libertarian dream everywhere has been side- 
tracked and confused —and is yet perhaps the only dream 
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worth indulging. With a little patience and a little more 
kindness towards himself, he might have weathered his un- 
certainties. Tuberculosis of the lungs, we may say, is essentially 
a disease of discouragement. The tubercle is present in every 
atmosphere, and only those succumb who no longer breathe 
deeply. 

The political Right in this and in other countries has good 
reason to be grateful to the Russians, as, too, the Russian 
leaders have to be grateful to the political Right. Each is so 
perfect and comprehensive a bogey to the other that effective 
political opposition has come to an end on both sides of the 
Elbe. Those here who should be happily occupied in com- 
bating the criminal activities of business men and their parlia- 
mentary, press and legal representatives, have become so 
nervous that they gladly accept the criminal classes as allies. 
Orwell, I think, fell into the trap. That he never got out of it 
again is one more reason why the political Right should be 
grateful to the Russians. 

One would have liked to read him on the Bentley hanging, 
for instance. One would have liked to read him when a new 
age, this commercial traveller’s paradise with its rather sexy 


royalist mystique, was inaugurated with a great blowing of 
motor horns and a great ringing up of A. L. Rowse. For 
Orwell’s sake, we may be glad that his death spared him the 
full horror of the new-Elizabethan age, in its Edwardian décor. 
For our own sakes, we must regret that he did not live to 
become its scourge. 





No. 1 Crossword 
by ‘Colonel Sapt’ 


Note to solvers: This series of crosswords is planned to contain a 
strong literary flavour: the clues will combine this flavour with 
the type of indication which treats a word in the solution as an 
aggregation of letters. Many answers will be proper names. 
Every clue will contain a reference, often literary, to some 
aspect of the whole word or words required: most clues, in- 
cluding all those to which the answers are at all recondite, will 
also contain further help, such as a reference to a word’s parts, 
to its letters, or to a second meaning. Anagrams, however, will 
be used more sparingly than in most crosswords. The aim is to 
make the puzzles difficult but fair, and to enable the solver to 
save himself research by ingenuity when allusions escape him 
or go outside his knowledge. Explanatory notes, with references, 
will accompany the printed solutions in diagram form. 

It is intended to start a competition in the July number with 
Crossword No. 3. Prizes will be offered to the most successful 
solvers over a period of six months. 
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CLUES ACROSS 


Reactionary old boast about day of fast in Derbyshire estate of the 

Proud (9) 

Slow-moving, reverend sire gives us an eccentric start (5) 

Tennessee’s transport of passion (9) 

10 Strip — that leads the way to iniquity (5) 

11 Endlessly flayed Cora’s lover, the last of his race (5) 

12 Drunken Scottish porter, leader of revolt (3, 5) 

14 Lawyer, author of Table Talk, from Holesend, N.J. (4, 6) 

15 Salvation cometh not from the East nor from the North, nor yet from 
the South (3) 

17. What Nick became partly, Lucian became totally (3) 

19 Play of 1903 — presumably one interior scene! (6, 4) 

23 Meteor-like hero of old, quite ready to be put in the shade (8) 

24 Fellshort ofa tough fence: created a Baron, c. 1780— great traveller (5) 

26 This practice looks like a case for ‘Physician, heal thyself’! (5) 

27 Alias Grosbec, I stood between noisy talk and the end of the Axis (9) 

28 Silk voile for famous French lady of fashion (5) 

29 ©Droll sea-snail: Shaw’s was perfect (9) 























CLUES DOWN 





1 Thecats in my book are practical, but don’t trust those who play me (6) 
2 Horse that climbed St Paul’s — there’s nothing like it! (7) 

3  Transcendentalist, a comedian in all but head (7) 

4 One was a jailer’s daughter: another won no praise (4) 
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Hunter’s belt, 81 inches long? (4,3,3) 
Study round a blazing fire: it’s one of the quietest of places (7) 
Famous sword that shattered Morning Glory (7) 
8 Irish poetess has a foreboding about Wild Rose (8) 
13 Peace School has tough roots (10) 
16 °*Tis Autumn, and no feast arising, in the great Liberal’s home (8) 
18 Drinking song causes depression in the Holy City (7) 
19 Le Roi de Rome — a little small for the true Roman standard? (1, 6) 
20 The wife of the unwilling doctor should be almost a disciplinarian (7) 
21 Loose jacket shown by Cytheris to rival — a great actress (7) 
22 Richard’s favourite Irish poet? How he would have laughed! (Curtain) 


(2, 4) 
I am lying close, being slow of study (4) 
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